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The Economic Importance of Egypt 


By KaTHLeEN F. Caniti, Department of Commerce 


Germany’s General Ludendorf is re- 
ported to have once declared that if it 
took that direction Germany would lose 
the next war in Egypt. Such a declara- 
tion is quite understandable if one con- 
siders Napoleon’s experience in the land 
of the Nile. Egypt’s strategic position 
today is well understood in the light of 
the battle of the Mediterranean. Less 
well known is its economic importance. 

Situated in North Africa, between the 
pattle front in the Western Desert and 
the battle front in Asia Minor, Egypt has 
pecome the center of modern supply 
routes, both by land and by sea, to several 
war areas. The Suez Canal, on Egyptian 
soil, is an invaluable link in the “life line 
of the British Empire.” 

Territorially, Egypt is not one of the 
large countries of the world. The area 
of Egypt is roughly equa! to that of Ore- 
gon, Washington, California, and Maine. 
However, only about 3 percent of this 
land, or an area approximately equal to 
that of Maryland and Delaware, is cul- 
tivable or capable of supporting a fixed 
population. In spite of this limitation, 
Egypt’s production of cotton, its major 
crop, amounts to about 1,800,000 bales‘ 
annually, and Egypt’s exports, of all com- 
modities, amounted to 33,000,000 Egyp- 
tian pounds in 1939. Such a record is 
possible only because of the extreme fer- 
tility of the Nile Valley, augmented by 
floods and by irrigation. 


Agriculture 


Ezypt’s hot and even climate is ideal 
for the production of cotton. Egyptian 
cotton is of a high quality, and, owing to 
intensive cultivation, the yield per acre 
is higher than that of any other impor- 
tant cotton-producing country. About 35 
percent of the cultivable land is devoted 
to the production of this crop, which has 
been Egypt’s principal one ever since the 
American Civil War, which increased the 
price of cotton and encouraged its pro- 
duction elsewhere. 

Foremost in world production of long- 
staple cotton, Egypt supplies nearly 50 
percent of the total production of ordi- 
nary long-staple cotton (1% to 1% 
inches) and approximately 80 percent of 
the total production of extra long-staple 
cotton (1%, inches and over). While 
nearly all Egyptian cotton is what is gen- 
erally considered in the cotton trade of 
the world as long-staple, the varieties of 
cotton planted change greatly over a 
period of a very few years. The recent 
trend has been away from the longer- 
staple varieties and toward the planting 
of those of shorter staple. 





*One bale equals 500 pounds net. 


Cotton cultivation is organized largely 
around small landowners, who often rent 
additional acreage. Only one-half of 1 
percent of the total number of farms are 
larger than 50 acres, although this small 
percentage includes approximately 40 
percent of farm land. 

While the economic life of Egypt is 
geared basically to cotton, several other 
crops have an important place in the 
economy of the country. Egypt is now 
practically self-supporting in cereals, al- 
though extremely dependent upon im- 
ports of chemical fertilizers for their 
cultivation, normally importing about 
500,000 tons annually. 

Production of wheat, the most impor- 
tant cereal, amounted to an average of 
43,000,000 bushels annually during the 
period 1934-38, increasing to 49,000,000 
bushels in 1939-40. Barley is another 
important Egyptian grain, almost the 
entire production of which is consumed 
within the country. The average annual 
production of barley in Egypt during the 
period 1934-38 amounted to 10,250,000 
bushels. Production for 1939-40 reached 
the record figure of nearly 11,500,000 
bushels. Production of corn amounts to 
about 3,500,000 pounds annually. With 
regard to rice, Egypt now not only sup- 
plies its domestic requirements but also 
exports a large amount. 


Onions, much in demand in the British 
Isles during the present war, are a major 
Egyptian export crop. Egypt annually 
exports about 5,250,000 bushels, and in 
1939 exports reached the high figure of 
7,500,000 bushels. Although a fair quan- 
tity of sugar is produced, practically all 
of it is consumed domestically. Other 
crops produced in quantity are sorghum, 
beans, and clover. 

The problem of ithe dependence of 
Egyptian economic life upon cotton has 
been conspicuously brought to the fore 
by the war. The first Anglo-Egyptian 
cotton agreement, under which the Brit- 


-ish Government undertook to purchase 


the entire 1940-41 Egyptian cotton crop, 
was an attempt to meet this difficulty. 
In the second the British and Egyptian 
Governments undertook jointly to pur- 
chase the 1941-42 crop. These purchases 
have temporarily bolstered Egyptian eco- 
nomic life, yet the economic disruptions 
resulting from the present war have made 
plain the desirability of a greater diversi- 
fication of export crops. 

One of the steps toward diversification 
has been taken by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in the encouragement of flax 
growing. Egyptian flax is of a high qual- 
ity, and it is believed that it might take 
the place of flax formerly supplied by the 
Low Countries. Great Britain has of- 
fered in principle to buy the entire Egyp- 
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tian flax crop of this season, although 
agreement has not yet been reached re- 
garding the details of the purchase. An- 
other step taken by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment in an effort to reduce the acreage 
sown to cotton was the prohibition of the 
growth of cotton in the 1940-41 agricul- 
tural year on land already sown to the 
winter crops: Beans, fenugreek, lentils, 
flax, or barley. 

Although the population of Egypt has 
increased from 12,500,000 in 1917 to 
nearly 16,000,000 in 1937, the total acre- 
age of cultivable land has increased by 
only a small amount. The average yield 
per cultivable acre has increased notice- 
ably, however, offsetting to some extent 
the large increase in population. Im- 
proved production methods—including 
the use of higher quality seeds (under 
Government supervision), Government 
campaigns against plant disease, diversi- 
fication and rotation of crops, and the 
more widespread use of chemical ferti- 
lizers—have been largely responsible for 
the greater yield. 

There are yet other factors tending to 
make Egypt more nearly self-sufficient in 
foodstuffs and feed. Since the years im- 
mediately prior to the World War there 
has been a trend toward reducing the 
acreage sown to beans and barley and in- 
creasing the acreage devoted to corn, 
sorghum, wheat, sugarcane, forage, vege - 
tables, and fruits, especially of the citrus 
variety. For example, the area devoted 
to fruit growing was in 1936 almost dou- 
ble the figure for the average of the 1924— 
28 period, owing partly to the Govern- 
ment’s adoption of an export bounty in 
1933. The establishment of an almost 
prohibitive tariff on fruits in 1937 has 
further increased production. Likewise, 
the area under vegetable cultivation in 
1936 was more than twice the average of 
that for the 1924-28 period. The num- 
ber of animals in Egypt has increased, 
also, since the World War, creating a 
greater per capita supply of meat. 

The agricultural prosperity of Egypt is 
wholly dependent upon artificial irriga- 
tion, there being practically no rainfall. 
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Two systems of irrigation are employed— 
the older, basin system, which allows the 
production of only one crop annually, and 
the newer, perennial system, under which 
two or three crops a year may be ob- 
tained from the same land. Of the total 
cultivated area, which amounts to about 
5,500,000 acres, about 1,000,000 acres, all 
in Upper Egypt, are still under the basin 
irrigation system. For several years the 
Egyptian Government has supported an 
extensive program to reclaim desert and 
marsh land. Important works already 
completed are the heightening of the 
Assuan Dam and the construction of the 
Gebel Awlia Dam on the White Nile in 
the Sudan. 


Industry 


Although predominantly an agricul- 
tural country, in which 80 percent of the 
population secure their living from the 
soil, Egypt has become increasingly in- 
dustrialized in recent years—a process 
necessary to maintain the standard of 
living, since the population is increasing 
faster than the productivity of the soil. 
Progress is evident, especially in the case 
of those industries based upon the use of 
raw materials produced within the 
country. 

Major Egyptian industries include cot- 
ton ginning, cottonseed-oil processing, 
cotton, woolen, linen and silk spinning 
and weaving, phosphate and manganese 
mining, petroleum drilling and refining, 
quarrying, sugarcane crushing and sugar 
refining, rice hulling, soap and candle 
manufacturing, salt and soda production, 
tanning, brewing, distilling, cement pro- 
duction, and cigar and cigarette manu- 
facturing (from imported tobacco). Al- 
though the textile industry has made 
great progress, only about 5 percent of 
the cotton crop is spun in Egypt, and do- 
mestic production provides only 35 per- 
cent of Egyptian consumption. 

Growing industrialization has been ev- 
idenced in recent years by increased 
imports of raw materials, especially 
of course, to the military needs of both 
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Olive press—heritage from antiquity, 


and various types of machinery, includ- 
ing that used in flour milling and in 
weaving. 

The trend toward industrial expansion 
is further shown by comparing 1929 and 
1939 consumption goods, import statistics 
of commodities manufactured in increas- 
ing amounts domestically. Imports of 
footwear for those two years, for exam- 
ple, declined from 833,000 to 205,000 
pairs. Further, imports of cement de- 
clined from 270,000 to 36,000 tons, and 
imports of cotton piece goods decreased 
from 222,000,000 to 82,000,000 square 
meters. Imports of wheat flour fell from 
233,000,000 to 2,000,000 kilograms; im- 
ports of chocolates decreased from 921,- 
000 to 507,000 kilograms, and imports of 
ordinary sOap decreased from nearly 
9,000,000 to slightly over 2,000,000 kilo- 
grams. 

An important factor in the growth of 
manufacturing has been the Govern- 
ment’s policy of fostering new industries, 
a trend evident in the revised customs 
tariff of 1930 and in the granting of 
State loans at relatively low rates of in- 
terest. Also important is the increasing 
spirit of nationalism which has been 
manifested, especially since the ratifica- 
tion of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
1936, which contains, among others, pro- 
visions for Egypt’s complete independ- 
ence, and since the Convention of Mon- 
treux of 1937, which provided for the 
abolition of the Capitulatory Regime. 


Foreign Trade 


For a country which is predominantly 
agricultural, has few mineral resources, 
and does not manufacture on an exten- 
sive scale, Egypt has fairly high per cap- 
ita trade figures. Per capita Egyptian 
exports in 1938 amounted to almost 2 
Egyptian pounds and in 1939 were 
greater. Per capita imports in 1938 and 
in 1939 amounted to more than 2 Egyp- 
tian pounds. These figures may be com- 
pared with the per capita national in- 
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come of Egypt, which is frequently 
estimated at £E12 to £E18. 

The Egyptian economy is greatly de- 
pendent upon the export trade, and, 
furthermore, export trade almost solely 
in one commodity, cotton. Total exports 
of Egyptian cotton for the 10 years 1930- 
39 have averaged 1,567,000 bales.’ Other 
exports, which account for approxi- 
mately 15 percent of total Egyptian ex- 
ports, consist chiefly of cottonseed and 
cottonseed oilcake, rice, onions, and 
phosphate rock. The principal countries 
of destination of Egyptian exports, in 
order of importance, in 1938, were the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
Japan, Italy, India, and the United 
States. 

Two factors have maintained the sta- 
bility of the Egyptian economy during 
the present war, with its resultant dis- 
ruption of shipping through the Medi- 
terranean. These are the British pur- 
chase of the 1940-41 Egyptian cotton 
crop, as well as the joint Anglo-Egyptian 
undertaking to purchase the 1941-42 
crop, and the large expenditures of Brit- 
ish troops in Egypt. 

Egypt is nearly self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs and, as was previously noted, even 
exports a large amount of rice and 
onions. It must, however, import a large 
number of manufactured articles. 
These, in fact, together with industrial 
raw materials, make up 85 percent of 
total Egyptian imports. Although there 
are many industries in Egypt, most of 
them are not well enough developed to 
supply the Egyptian demand, and Egypt 
has no coal and, as yet, little-developed 
iron resources for heavy industry. The 
principal commodities imported are 
manufactures of iron and steel, includ- 
ing machinery and vehicles, textiles, 
mineral and chemical products, and 
Wood and paper. Total imports into 
Egypt amounted to £E 36,000,000 in 1938 
and to £E 34,000,000 in 1939. 
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Importance of Egyptian Trade 
with the United States 


Egypt is important to the United States 
as a market rather than as a source of 
supply. The principal United States 
products normally imported into Egypt 
are automobiles and tires, synthetic 
sodium nitrate, machinery, radio receiv- 
ing sets, apples, pears, and petroleum 
products. Egyptian imports from the 
United States have been increasing since 
1933, as is shown in the following table: 


£E 
RUNES on ciehinn ivcdanowdguawnan 857, 000 
FO Riibhi wine mnt seid hit ek ede 1, 186, 000 
SE ee eee nS nee) 1, 666, 000 
I a an catch das si ive sown aieh mt el ghee ine al 1, 810, 000 
on Sivahahiord seiko arid nga dhoch wdlamatei 2, 143, 000 
FN 5 prints to eo Wis pig enaprnd gaa esi wien te 2, 445, 000 
FE rns ign ina mwah iina Seam pamie 2, 683, 000 


With regard to the value of Egyptian 
imports, by countries, the United States 
was seventh in order of importance in 
1934 and 1935, fourth in 1936, fifth in 
1937, fourth in 1938, and second in 1939. 
The principal competitors of the United 
States are normally the United Kingdom, 
which generally supplies more than one- 
third of Egypt’s imports, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. 

The European war, which cut off sev- 
eral former sources of supply, provided an 
opportunity for United States exporters 
to send increased amounts of United 
States goods to Egypt. During the period 
January-September 1940, Egypt was 
twenty-ninth in the order of importance 
of United States customers, importing 
nearly $15,000,000 worth of commodities 
from this country; during the correspond- 
ing period of 1941 Egypt jumped to 
eighth place, importing over $122,000,000 
worth of United States products—a fig- 
ure which represents an increase of over 
700 percent over the 1940 figure for that 
period.’ The bulk of the increase is due, 
of course, to the military needs of both 
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Egypt and Great Britain. The fact 
should not be overlooked, however, that 
many United States products will have 
been thereby introduced into Egypt and 
a demand for them created which may 
well be profitable to United States ex- 
porters in the years following the war. 


Water Transportation 


Aside from the enormous value of the 
Suez Canal to Great Britain as a supply 
line for oil and other strategic materials 
during war, it is an international as- 
set during time of peace. The number of 
vessels transiting the canal has increased 
from 4,239 in 1909 to 6,274 in 1929 and to 
6,635 in 1937—tthe record year. The net 
tonnage transiting the canal increased 
from approximately 15,000,000 long tons 
in 1909 to over 33,000,000 in 1929 and to 
almost 36,500,000 in 1937. The number 
of vessels and the net tonnage transiting 
the canal in 1938 declined slightly from 
the 1937 figures. 

Nearly half the number of vessels, as 
well as of the net tonnage, normally using 
the canal are of British nationality. The 
remainder represent a fairly wide distri- 
bution among exporting countries. In 
1938 Italian tonnage ranked second, Ger- 
man third, Netherlands fourth, Norwe- 
gian fifth, French sixth, Greek seventh, 
Japanese eighth, Danish ninth, and 
United States tenth. With regard to the 
allocation of transit tonnage to areas east 
of the canal, India, Burma, and Ceylon 
accounted for about one-fourth of the 
tonnage in 1938, and China, Japan, and 
the Philippine Islands accounted for ap- 
proximately another fourth, with the 
Persian Gulf and the Malay Peninsula 
following. 

During 1938, 2,447 vessels, aggregating 
5,622,000 net tons, arrived at Alexandria, 
the principal Egyptian seaport. These 
figures approximate the average figures 
for those items during the past 10 years. 
The tonnage of United States vessels was 
fourth in order of importance in 1937, 
declining to sixth place in 1938. 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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Strategic Mica 


With war-caused shifts in world trade 
has come an increasing interest in 
sources of mica in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Argentine, Brazil, Mexico, Can- 
ada, and the United States all have rich 
deposits of the mineral. These deposits 
are being surveyed with a view to in- 
creasing present production and com- 
merce. 


Production 


India is by far the largest producer of 
mica. Out of a total world production 
cf sheet and splittings of approximately 
9,016 short tons in 1938, India supplied 
6,334, Madagascar 747, the United States 
469, Canada 68, Argentina 258, and Bra- 
zil 575. 

In the other American Republics, pro- 
duction of mica for strategic uses has 
been almost entirely confined to sheet 
mica. Previously the mineral was ex- 
ported chiefly to Germany, to India (for 
splitting) and, in small quantities, to 
the United States. In recent years, pro- 
duction has increased very considerably 
both in Brazil and in Argentina. Bra- 
zilian exports rose from 49 short tons in 
1929 to 575 in 1938 and 1,229 tons in 
1940. After the outbreak of war in 
Europe, there was an increase in exports 
to Japan, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and India. Argentine exports rose 
from 58 short tons in 1929 to 248 in 1938. 

Thus both Brazil and Argentina have 
been small but increasing producers of 
mica. As yet they supply only sheet 
mica. Where sheet mica is concerned, 
the quality of the deposits is the chief 
factor in determining where to produce; 
in the case of mica splittings (mica split 
into thin films, later to be joined together 
to make large sheets of mica), labor costs 
are the determining factor. Deposits of 
mica in Brazil, Argentina, Peru, and 
Mexico could be very considerably devel- 
oped for crude mica. Likewise, produc- 
tion of amber mica in Canada can be ex- 
panded if prices rise. Even if the hemi- 
sphere should become dependent upon its 
own resources, with increasing prices and 
production there would in all proba- 
bility be available a large part of mica 
requirements. 

The problem of production in the hemi- 
sphere is chiefly one of finding cheap and 
efficient labor to grade and split the crude 
material. Consumers of mica have be- 
come accustomed to the excellent grad- 
ing developed in India from long years 
of experience, and the expansion of sheet 
production in Brazil and Argentina has 
been hampered by the fact that stand- 
ards of classification have not been care- 
fully followed. Consequently, purchasers 
in this country have preferred to pay con- 
siderably higher prices for Indian sheet 
mica, since they can rely upon deliveries 
being exactly as specified. Thus, if sales 
of sheet are to be improved in Brazil, it is 
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essential that a careful system of grading 
be established. 

Various plans have been suggested for 
introducing the mica splitting industry 
into the Western Hemisphere. Canada 
already produces a small quantity of 
splittings and could produce more if prices 
rose. Small quantities of splittings have 
been made also in this country, and re- 
cently in Mexico. Puerto Rico has been 
suggested as a possible center for mica 
splittings on account of its abundant 
supply of cheap labor. Mexico also 
might increase its splitting industry. 
Even in these two areas, however, prevail- 
ing wages are very much higher than 
those in India. 


History 


Since the time when the first mine was 
dug in New Hampshire in 1803 to obtain 
mica for stove windows and lantern 
chimneys, the uses of mica have become 
much more varied. With advances in 
the field of electricity, mica has become 
an essential material in the manufacture 
of radios, high-compression airplane mo- 
tors, and electric locomotives, as well as 
in a large number of well-known house- 
hold appliances. In fact, but for the ex- 
istence of mica, some discoveries in the 
uses of electricity would have been almost 
impossible. 

The invention of built-up mica in 1892 
has made possible many of the modern 
uses for the mineral. Built-up mica is 
made up of a number of thin films of mica 
held together by some insulating cement, 
usually shellac. Such sheets can be made 
in any size, and then cut down for specific 
uses. Through the development of built- 
up mica, it was possible to adopt standard 
designs for generators and motors. It 
was also possible to use many small pieces 
of mica to build up a sheet of much larger 
size than could be found frequently in 
natural mica formations. 

The property which makes mica so in- 
dispensable in electrical work is that it 
can be divided into thin, flexible, trans- 
parent films, which are unaffected by fire, 
water, electricity, or acid, and whose vol- 
ume remains constant in extreme heat 
and cold. These characteristics are 
found in no other substance, and no 
synthetic substitute having similar qual- 
ities has so far been discovered. 


Classification 


In appraising the mica deposits of the 
world, the most important fact is that 
the substance is found in a variety of 
different sizes and states of purity, each 
of which is of a different degree of util- 
ity. For many strategic uses, mica must 
be of certain minimum dimensions, and 
must also be without stains, which are 
an indication of the presence of another 
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material, such as iron, not having the 
same physical characteristics as mica, 

For commercial purposes, mica jg 
classified in four categories according to 
size. “Scrap” or “waste” mica is so jr. 
regular in size or formation that it cap 
be used only for grinding. This type 
Sells at from $7 to $25 a ton. “Punch” 
mica is sheet mica, usually less than 1 
by 2 inches in size. “Splittings” are 
sheet mica usually less than % of g 
square inch in area, and 0.001 to 0.001 
inch in thickness. Splittings mainly 
come from material too small for ug 
as “sheet” or “block” mica, which is the 
next category, usually ranging in Sige 
from 142 by 2 inches up to 8 by 10 inches 
in area, and not less than 0.01 inch ip 
thickness. In the United States, mica 
sheets are classified according to the size 
of the largest standard rectangle that 
can be cut from the sheet. 


From the standpoint of strategic im- 
portance, only mica sheets or blocks and 
splittings are regarded as of value, and 
thus, in considering mica production in 
relation to defense, the only figures of 
value are those which distinguish the 
output of the different types of mica. 
Not only is mica graded by size, but also 
by quality, distinction being drawn be- 
tween clear, slightly stained or spotted, 
and heavily stained or spotted mica. 


Geology 


The best quality mica is found in re- 
gions which have been relatively free of 
earthquake and volcanic disturbances, 
The most important among these are 
the Indian Peninsula, Central and South 
Africa, and the eastern parts of the 
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western Hemisphere. Geologically, mica 
occurs in two forms, namely muscovite 
or white potash mica, and phlogopite, or 
amber magnesia mica. Mica found in 
India, the United States, and Brazil is of 
the muscovite variety, while that mined 
in Madagascar, Mexico, and Canada is 
phlogopite. — 

Muscovite is found in a rock forma- 
tion called pegmatite, which resembles 
granite in its chemical structure, but is 
composed of large crystals of feldspar, 
quartz, and sometimes mica. Although 
muscovite is found only in pegmatite 
dykes, there is much pegmatite which 
contains no mica suitable for commercial 
use. Muscovite is found with feldspar, 
and both minerals are often produced in 
one mine. In countries where feldspar 
is not salable, as in India, the mines are 
operated for mica alone. In this country, 
however, both materials are mined at 
once. Pegmatites also often yield beryl, 
topaz, amethyst, and garnet, and are 
sometimes valuable for one of these min- 
erals rather than for mica. 

Phlogopite, or amber mica, is usually 
found combined with limestone and 
phosphate rock. Amber mica, although 
interchangeable with muscovite for 
many uses, cannot be used for con- 
densers. 


Mining 


Mining of mica is made more difficult 
by the fact that mica does not occur in 
any specific part of the pegmatite dyke. 
The dyke itself is usually less than 300 
feet in length, comparatively narrow, but 
of variable depth. Diamond drilling 
which explores only a small area is not 
practical, because it might miss the mica 
entirely. In addition, even when mica 
is found, it may prove to be of inferior 
quality and suitable only for grinding. 





++ to radio tubes, mica plays an essential 
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Mica mining is usually carried on with 
little equipment, since it is impossible 
to determine how extensive a deposit may 
be in any given area. Furthermore, 
even when large deposits are found, the 
return is comparatively small. 

Accordingly, mica mining in the 
United States is usually conducted on 
the principle that the work must pay for 
itself as it proceeds, and substantial 
capital expenditure is rarely made. In 
many cases, mica mines which have been 
deserted when a streak of mica has dis- 
appeared, have been reopened later by 
more hopeful prospectors, or on account 
of a rise in the price of the product. 
This is true of mines in India and Can- 
ada as well as in the United States. 

Many of the chief problems of mica 
production, particularly in the produc- 
tion of strategic types of mica, are con- 
cerned with preparation and sorting. 
While formerly, when the chief use of 
mica was as windows for stoves, large 
sheets only were usable, today there are 
uses for many smaller s‘zes. In addi- 
tion, the development of micanite has 
very considerably increased the utility of 
small blocks of mica. 

Only a very small percentage of the 
total available mica is suitable for block 
mica or mica splittings. Although the 
percentage varies in different localities, 
usually 70 to 85 percent of the output of a 
mine is saleable only as scrap. A further 
percentage is suitable for “punch,” and 
about 10 percent is sheet mica. Again, 
of the knife-trimmed sheet, 50 to 170 
percent will be the smallest acceptable 
size, 14% by 2 inches, rarely more than 
10 to 13 percent will be as large as 3x4 
inches; and it is always possible that a 
large part of these sheets will be stained, 
and thus unsuitable for all uses. 


Uses 


Mica has a large number of uses in 
the manufacture of electrical equipment 
and household attachments. 

Prior to the discovery of the technique 
of producing built-up mica, electrical en- 
gineers had considerable difficulty in 
finding a substance which could insulate, 
withstand pressure, vibration and 
changes in temperature, and at the same 
time be flexible. Sheet mica possessed 
all these qualities but was difficult to ob- 
tain in sufficiently uniform thicknesses 
to be practical. Without the invention 
of built-up mira, the development of 
high-voltage machines working at high 
temperatures probably could not have 
taken place, since mica has special qual- 
ities as an insulator on account of its 
“specific resistance” and “dielectric 
strength” (ability to insulate plates of 
high voltage). 

Mica is also an essential part for com- 
mutator segments in motors and gen- 
erators. The function of the commu- 
tator is to rectify the alternating current 
resulting from the revolving armature, 
and to change it into direct current of a 
different frequency. Every direct-cur- 
rent motor and generator requires from 
24 to 30 segment insulating pieces. 
Built-up mica is used for V rings at the 
ends of commutators. Armatures re- 
quire mica for coils, slots in which the 
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coils rest, and for “pads” and collars at 
the ends of armatures. Sheet mica is 
sometimes used for armatures in which 
very high temperatures may be gen- 
erated. 

One of the most important uses of mica 
is in the insulation of airplane motor 
spark plugs, in which the mica forms a 
thin wrapping for the spindle, called 
“cigarette mica.” 


All tubes in radio receiving sets require 
from 2 to 4 pieces of mica to hold the fila- 
ments upright and to keep the internal 
assembly rigidly in the center of the tube. 
Other important uses of mica in radio 
work are as insulating material in trans- 
formers and as a dielectric in condensers. 
In every tank, airplane, and ship, mica is 
an essential for condensers. 


Scrap Mica 


Waste and scrap mica, which are used 
for roofing paper, are of value only in the 
United States, because only here has the 
process of grinding become adequately 
developed. A considerable amount of 
waste is imported for grinding, and some 
of the ground product is exported. 


Block or Sheet Mica 


In production of block mica, the prepa- 
ration and grading are of the greatest im- 
portance. Because of the presence of 
highly trained labor and low wage rates, 
India has become the chief source both 
for block mica and for mica splittings. 
To prepare mica as sheet material, the 
rough pieces are split into thicknesses 
from 0.01 to 0.10 of an inch thick, and 
are then trimmed of imperfections. The 
sheets are then graded according to the 
largest rectangle of specific dimensions 
which can be cut from them. Sheets thus 
graded as to size are then sorted accord- 
ing to quality. Men who do this work are 
highly paid, as they can often eliminate 
imperfections by resplitting a sheet, thus 
very considerably improving the quality 
and value of the mica. 


Splittings 


The most important form in which 
mica is used is as mica splittings. As 
stated above, India is by far the most 
important source of splittings, due to 
favorable labor conditions, and there, 
many small “books” (the terms for mica 
crystals, somewhat like books in shape) 
which in other areas would be discarded, 
are used for making splittings. Many 
such “books” have been recovered in 
India from waste dumps which have ac- 
cumulated through the centuries before 
the discovery of the manufacture of 
micanite, when the demand was ex- 
clusively for large sheets of mica. Mica 
may be split to a thickness of one one- 
thousandth of an inch. The work is 
done largely in homes by women and 
children working at very low wages— 
from 9 to 12 cents a day. Amber mica, 
like white mica, is split by hand. For 
many years Canada produced a con- 
siderable quantity of amber mica split- 
tings, but when the amber mica deposits 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Air Services From Buenos 
Aires to Asuncion—The Argentine air- 
transport company, CorporacioOn Sud- 
americana de Servicios Aeros, has in- 
creased its service between Buenos Aires 
and Asuncion (Paraguay) from one to 
two round trips per week. The new 
schedule provides that the hydroplanes of 
the company will leave Buenos Aires each 
Monday and Thursday, at 6 a. m., arriv- 
ing the same days at Asuncion at approxi- 
mately 1:35 p.m. The return trips, leav- 
ing Asuncion at 6 a. m. and arriving at 
Buenos Aires at 1:35 p. m., will be made on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Sorocabana Railway Equipment.—The 
United States War Production Board has 
granted a high preference rating, tech- 
nically known as A-3, for equipment to 
electrify part of the Sorocabana Railway, 
which serves rich industrial and agri- 
cultural areas in southern Brazil. The 
Brazilian transportation system is of 
strategic importance to hemisphere de- 
fense as a carrier of vital materials for 
industry. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Conditions remained unchanged in 
Jamaica during February, with business 
somewhat improved over a year ago. 
Collections continue to be prompt and 
credits easy. Larger quantities of gar- 
den crops are being grown in the areas 
near the United States military base, to 
supply the demand of persons employed 
there. Increased interest in the cattle 
industry is also being manifested, owing 
to the growing demand for beef. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Remission of Grenada’s Import Duty 
on Materials for Passenger Transporta- 
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tion Services Authorized.—Remission, in 
part or in whole, of import duties paid 
on gasoline, oil, tires, and other articles 
imported to Grenada for the use of any 
public passenger transportation service, 
may be allowed when, in the opinion of 
the Governor in Council, business by 
such service could not otherwise be car- 
ried on profitably—according to ordi- 
nance No. 15, published in the Grenada 
Government Gazette, December 27, 1941. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


Because of the shortage of copper, zinc, 
and other nonferrous metals and their 
requirement for war purposes, the Metals 
Controller has curtailed the use of such 
metals in the production of name plates 
(including identification and instruction 
plates) and has prohibited the use of 
brass or any other nonferrous metal for 
making dog-license tags, bicycle license 
plates, metal coat and hat checks, key 
tags, and metal tokens, under orders is- 
sued on February 2 and 3, 1942, Ottawa. 

In November 1941 the Controller or- 
dered discontinuance of the use of cop- 
per or brass by the plumbing-fixture in- 
dustry in producing specified bathroom 
and kitchen fixtures. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Production of Additional Metal Prod- 
ucts Restricted—The manufacture of 
additional metal products in Canada is 
prohibited from February 28, 1942, and 
manufacturers are prohibited from sell- 
ing or receiving orders for those types 
of goods after April 30, 1942, according 
to an order by the Canadian Metals 
Controller of February 18, Ottawa. 

The products affected by the order are 
lawn rollers and paper weights in which 
metals are the component material of 
greatest weight or chief value; metal 
shafts and rods for golf clubs, ski poles, 
fishing rods and similar sporting equip- 
ment, and ornaments and decorations 
of all kinds in which metals are the com- 
ponent material of greatest weight or 
chief value, including Christmas-tree 
decorations and hangings. 

Reasonable use of present inventories 
of materials in the hands of manufac- 
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turers will be permitted by the Cop. 
troller. 

Materials Prohibited Under War Er. 
change Conservation Act Permitteq 
Entry if for War Purposes.—Articles q 
materials prohibited from importatign 
into Canada under the War Exch 
Conservation Act, intended for use ey. 
clusively as munitions of war, or in the 
manufacture of munitions of war, unde 
contracts on behalf of the United King. 
dom, Canada, or their Allies, are per. 
mitted to enter Canada under Genera] 
Permit (No. WG-101), according to ip. 
structions issued by the Minister of Ng. 
tional Revenue and reported in Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 34, Supplement 
2, of February 11, 1942, Ottawa. 

As in the case of aluminum and alumi- 
num products for similar purposes, the 
permit number must appear on import 
documents and a certificate must be fur. 
nished by the importer giving number, 
date, name of contracting party, and 
purpose. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Feb. 
ruary 14, 1942, for announcement concern. 
ing alumirum.| 

Specified Musical Instruments: Im- 
ports Permitted on Restricted Basis— 
Prohibition on the importation into Can- 
ada of specified musical instruments has 
been removed, and such instruments 
may now enter Canada on a limited basis 
under import permit from the Canadian 
Department of National Revenue, under 
order in council of February 24, 1942, 
Ottawa. 

Item 598a and part of item ex 597a 
are therefore transferred from Part One 
to Part Two of Schedule One of the War 
Exchange Conservation Act. The items 
read as follows: 

ex 597a—Musical instruments of all kinds, 
n. O. " 

af band instruments, of a class or 
kind not made in Canada; bagpipes and com- 
plete parts thereof. 

Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Tomato 
Juice, and Soups Subject to Export-Per- 
mit Requirements.—Effective February 
24, 1942, prepared fruits (including fruit 
pulp), prepared vegetables (including 
baked beans and pork and beans), and 
tomato juice and soups, in airtight metal 
containers, are prohibited from exporta- 
tion from Canada except under permit 
from the Export Permit Branch of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce— 
except when intended for shipment to 
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the British Empire—under an order in 
council of February 23, Ottawa. 
Motion-Picture Films: Public Exhibi- 
tion for Profit, Sale, Rental, and Price 
ect to Control of Administrator of 
S s.—No premises which were not 
actually used for the purpose of public 
exhibition of motion pictures for profit 
on January 31, 1942, shall hereafter be 
ysed for such purpose, except with the 
written authorization of the Administra- 
tor of Services, who may prescribe the 
terms and conditions of sale or rental, 
and fix the specific or maximum price 
or rate for exhibition, rental, or sale, 
under an order effective February 12, 
py the chairman of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, dated February 10, 


F © Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange for Argentine 
Wheat.—Early in February it was an- 
nounced in Chile that an agreement 
had been negotiated for the purchase 
of 30,000 tons of Argentine wheat, with 
the possibility that the total might be 
increased to 50,000 tons. It appears 
that payment will have to be made in 
dollars. 

Statement of Reconstruction and Aid 
Cooperation.—The annual balance sheet 
of the Reconstruction and Aid Cor- 
poration, created to reconstruct the zone 
devastated by the 1939 earthquake, was 
published in the Chilean Diario Oficial 
of February 16. Of the 677,100,000 pesos 
that have been placed at the disposition 
of the Corporation since its foundation, 
666,100,000 comprise capital advanced 
by the State. 

The Corporation's total assets amount 
to 692,200,000 pesos. These are divided 
as follows (in pesos): in liquid funds, 
27,300,000; in investments in equipment, 
securities, stocks of materials, and other 
items, 42,000,000; in loans to various in- 
stitutes and other public or semipublic 
organizations, 245,300,000; in funds 
placed at the disposition of the Govern- 
ment, 100,000,000; in investments in 
public works, 195,200,000; in balances 
with Provincial agencies of the Cor- 
poration, 3,200,000; other accounts, 
19,200,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Kerosene in Bulk: Import-Duty Re- 
duction Continued.—The reduction in 
Chilean import duty on kerosene from 
11.20 to 7.50 gold pesos per hectoliter has 
been continued for another year, from 
December 1, 1941, by decree of the Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 19. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 


cember 7, 1940, for prior announcement of 
this duty reduction. } 


Carbonated Beverages and Mineral 
Waters: Internal Tax Increased.—The 
Chilean internal tax on mineral waters 
and nonalcoholic beverages was increased 
from 1 centavo to 10 centavos per bottle 
having a selling price of not more than 
2 pesos, under provisions of decree No. 
1167, published in the Diario Oficial of 
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February 2, 1942. The tax on these prod- 
ucts with a selling price of more than 
2 pesos per bottle, ranging from 20 cen- 
tavos to 1 peso or more, according to the 
selling price, remains unchanged. 

Supplementary Commercial Agreement 
With Belgium Continued Through 
1942——The supplementary commercial 
agreement of June 22, 1938, between Bel- 
gium and Chile has been renewed for 
another year from January 1, 1942, under 
an arrangement between the Belgian Le- 
gation and the Chilean Government. As 
a result of this action the conventional 
rates of the Chilean tariff remain in ef- 
fect on specified classifications of flat 
glass, manufactured articles of glass or 
crystal, animal hair, specified velvets, 
semimanufactured zinc, radiators for 
central heating, certain artificial ferti- 
lizers, and telephone receivers and trans- 
mitters. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


1, 1941, for prior announcement for the ex- 
tension of this agreement.] 


Costa Rica 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Specified for Various 
Products Not Previously Classified.—The 
Costa Rican import duties on certain 
commodities, the customs classifications 
of which heretofore have been uncertain, 
were specified by a Presidential decree, 
published and effective on February 7, 
1942. 

The products affected and the new 
duties, in colones per gross kilogram, are 
as follows: Silk stockings, natural or ar- 
tificial, with or without cotton top, 15.00; 
hats of esparto grass, rattan or straw, 
fine or ordinary, 6.00; caps and hats of 
wool and felt, 8.00; paper hats, imitation 
of panama hats, 4.00; shirts and under- 
garments of cotton, with silk trimmings, 
12.00; rosin, 0.05; automobile and truck 
replacement parts, 0.24. 


Cuba 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Razor Blades: Surcharge of Duty Re- 
duced to 3 Percent.—The surcharge of 
10 percent of import duty applicable to 
imports of razor blades has been reduced 
to 3 percent of duty, effective February 
12, 1942, on such imports from the 
United States, according to a Cuban 
Presidential decree No. 88 published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 12, 1942. 
This action was taken by the Cuban 
Government under the terms of the 
Cuba-United States supplementary recip- 
rocal trade agreement signed on Decem- 
ber 23, 1941, requiring Cuba to reduce 
the surtax as effected. 


E] Salvador 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi with Mer- 
ico Extended for Another Year—The 
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commercial modus vivendi between El 
Salvador and Mexico providing for re- 
ciprocal most-favored-nation customs 
treatment (effective since October 2, 
1935) has been extended for an additional 
12 months by the National Legislative 
Assembly of El Salvador, by decree No. 
51 of October 23, 1941. This extension 
is for a period of 1 year from October 3, 
1941, according to the Diario Oficial of 
El Salvador of October 30, 1941. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 28, 1940, for the previous announce- 
ment of the extension of this modus 


vivendi.] 
Haiti 


Economic Conditions 


Importers and wholesalers report that 
contrary to the usual seasonal dullness, 
business was active in-February. Export 
trade was somewhat less active than in 
January, but was better than a year ago 
for such products as bananas, sisal, and 
cacao. Coffee shipments were consider- 
ably reduced, most of the quota for the 
United States for the current year hay- 
ing already been shipped. Exports, 
though reduced, continue to exceed im- 
ports in value, thus maintaining a favor- 
able balance of trade for Haiti. Since 
it is unlikely that the price of Haitian 
export products will decline appreciably, 
the outlook for the continuance of the 
trade balance is good. Government 
price fixing on wholesale and retail arti- 
cles continues to function smoothly, and 
the liquidation of enemy and enemy- 
associated firms has proceeded under the 
authority of decree laws of December 18 
and 31, 1941, and January 7, 1942. 

By a decree law of February 2, 1942, an 
additional war tax of $1 per sack of 80 
kilograms was imposed on all coffee ex- 
ported after that date. This measure 
was amended on February 12, 1942, to 
apply only to coffee of the 1942-43 quota 
year and to subsequent years. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Machinery and Parts, 
Manufactured Tobacco, Binder Twine 
and Yarns of Manila, etc.: Import Duties 
Suspended.—Agricultural machinery and 
parts (except plow parts not made of 
steel), manufactured tobacco, including 
cigars, cigarettes, and snuff, binder twine 
and yarns of manila and similar fibers 
may be imported into Eire without pay- 
ment of duty during the period January 
1 through June 30, 1942, by orders under 
the Emergency Powers Act, 1939, issued 
by the Revenue Commissioners. 

The order applicable to agricultural 
machinery and parts, other than plow 
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parts, and binder twine and yarns of 
manila, merely continues the duty-free 
provisions which had been provided for 
these goods up to December 31, 1941. 

Plow parts, not made of steel, continue 
to be chargeable with duty at the rate 
of 33% percent ad valorem when im- 
ported from non-Empire sources and at 
25 percent ad valorem when imported 
from the Empire. These same rates ap- 
plied to agricultural machinery and 
parts prior to the duty-suspension order. 

Binder twine and yarns of manila and 
similar fibers formerly were dutiable at 
the rate of 50 percent ad valorem, im- 
ported from any source except the 
United Kingdom or Canada. A prefer- 
ential rate of 33% percent ad valorem 
was accorded imports from the United 
Kingdom and Canada. 

Manufactured tobacco, including ci- 
gars, cigarettes, and snuff imported from 
non-Empire sources previously was duti- 
able at varying rates per pound, from 
£1 5s. Od. to 18s. 1142d. 
ential rates, per pound, ranged from 
£1 5s. Od. to 18s. 1142d. 

Braid, Elastic, and Certain Laces: Im- 
port Duties Suspended.—Import duties 
have been suspended, until further 
notice, on imports into Eire of braid, 
elastic not exceeding 1 inch in width, 
elastic cord and laces (such as boot and 
shoe), made wholly or mainly of textile 
material, by an order issued by the Rev- 
enue Commissioners and effective De- 
cember 3, 1941. 

The rates which are temporarily sus- 
pended were: braid, 100 percent ad 
valorem; elastic, 80 percent ad valorem; 
and laces, 100 percent ad valorem or 2s. 
per gross, whichever is the greater; or 
100 percent ad valorem, or 3d. each, 
whichever is the greater, depending 
upon the articles. 

Animal-Drawn Vehicles: Duty Reim- 
posed.—The import duty on animal- 
drawn vehicles, and parts thereof, im- 
ported into Eire, which was suspended as 
from February 15, 1941, was reimposed 
as from December 17, 1941, under an 
order issued by the Government. 

The duty on such vehicles complete is 
75 percent ad valorem when imported 
from non-Empire sources, or £15, which- 
ever is the greater. Parts are liable to a 
duty of 75 percent ad valorem when im- 
ported from non-Empire sources. The 
British preferential rate applicable to 
vehicles complete is 50 percent ad 
valorem, or £10, whichever is the greater, 
and 50 percent ad valorem on parts. 

It is understood that the duty was re- 
imposed after representations had been 
made to the Irish Government that the 
volume of imports was tending to create 
unemployment in the vehicle-building 
industry. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Mexico in Janu- 
ary were spotty, with indications of a 
general seasonal reaction, following the 
normally busy preholiday period. De- 

etion of retail stock was reported as 

dely contributing to this situation. 
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Prices continued to rise, particularly in 
such lines as imported foodstuffs, canned 
goods, and metal wares of all kinds. The 
general program of increased production 
was slowed down by shortages of prime 
materials and difficulties in obtaining 
industrial machinery. Automobiles and 
trucks are beginning to be parceled out 
by dealers, and sales of electrical equip- 
ment, builders’ hardware, and construc- 
tion materials were heavy. The demand 
for agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments was strong because of generally 
satisfactory harvests and high prices for 
farm produce. 


INDUSTRY, MINING, AND LABOR 


Activity in the manufacturing and ex- 
tractive industries continued at a rela- 
tively high pace. Mineral production 
was at virtual capacity in numerous 
existing plants, and prospecting for new 
deposits and reserves was reported to 
be proceeding actively in several likely 
regions. Small lead and zine properties 
were being reopened for working in the 
Chihuahua district. 

The settlement of the whole petroleum 
matter appeared to be in sight. Morris 
L. Cooke, the American member of the 
joint committee to consider the petro- 
leum-exrpropriation problem, arrived in 
Mexico on January 4 and promptly en- 
gaged in conversations with Sefior Ze- 
vada, the Mexican representative. Dur- 
ing the ensuing fortnight, numerous 
conferences were held between the two 
delegates, and on January 23 Mr. Cooke 
returned to the United States. Several 
high-court decisions handed down dur- 
ing January in connection with the oil- 
expropriation question carried implica- 
tions of seeming importance to the 
settlement of the oil problem. 

Lumber production was barely able to 
keep pace with the demand, and sub- 
stantial mahogany shipments were made 
to the United States from the Yucatan 
area. The cutting off of Philippine 
mahogany shipments opens up DPossi- 
bilities for new business in this com- 
modity in Mexico and Central America. 

Fishing operations showed no evi- 
dence of slackening. Shark fishing was 
active, with exports of products to the 
United States for the month well above 
average in value. 

The labor picture in the oil regions 
reflected the generally quiet situation 
throughout the country. Only in the 
sugar industry was there an appearance 
of threatened trouble. Presidential ac- 
tion at the last moment averted a strike 
and achieved a compromise settlement 
by awarding the workers a 15 percent 
wage increase and an appropriation of 
200,000 pesos for their cooperative. 
Employment throughout Mexico was 
well sustained. The removal of some 
750 Japanese from the Mexicali Valley 
to the interior of the country seemed to 
provide more work for Mexican laborers, 
and the Japanese ranches, stores, and 
businesses were bought out by local 
Mexicans. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The allocation of imports among Mex- 
ican industrial interests is perhaps the 
most important factor in the present 
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situation. As the United States is 
far the largest supplier of both finisheg 
goods and industrial raw materials, ap. 
rangements which are worked out 

the United States are of paramount ip. 
terest to Mexican business. The grag. 
ually developing technique for han 
the distribution of imports is therefore 
closely followed by the commercial ang 
industrial groups. 


The fundamental characteristics of 
Mexico’s foreign trade showed little 
change in January. Revised statistics 
for September’s foreign trade show im. 
ports valued at 76,470,671 pesos ang 
exports of 53,261,985 pesos. October 
preliminary figures reveal a heavy excess 
of imports (86,385,000 pesos) over ex. 
ports (53,966,000 pesos), but November's 
estimated returns indicate a change ip 
trend, with exports more nearly balance. 
ing imports. The estimated value of ex. 
ports during November is 176,168,009 
pesos, compared with imports valued at 
79,197,000. This is the smallest excess 
of imports over exports for any month 
of 1941. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Weather conditions in most parts of 
Mexico have been favorable to growing 
crops. Temperatures were generally 
higher during this period than during 
similar seasons of other years. On the 
Gulf of Mexico heavy rains have been 
reported, and from Veracruz south there 
have been strong northerly winds. On 
the central plateau the weather has been 
unusually mild, with only light frost. 
In most of the northern area bor 
on the United States rainfall has been 
somewhat below normal. The only kill- 
ing frost took place in the Guaymas 
area. 


Cattle prices continue to run high, and 
for the most part sales have been up, 
Pasture lands are in good condition on 
the northern ranges, except for the area 
around Piedras Negras, where dry, cold 
winds damaged pasturage and made it 
necessary to purchase feed. Movements 
of cattle into the United States are heavy, 
particularly from the northeastern sec- 
tion of Mexico. Lack of adequate rail- 
road facilities is one of the reasons for 
the slowing up of cattle movements in 
the northwestern grazing regions. In 
San Luis Potosi and in Yucatan, greater 
interest is being shown in the cattle in- 
dustry. 


With the 1941 corn crop in, there arte 
indications that the Government fore- 
cast of about 1,900,000 metric tons may 
be exceeded, and a revised figure of 
2,000,000 metric tons is possible. Wheat 
plantings for the current year are apt 
to run higher than those of 1941. Rice 
plantings in the State of Sonora will be 
increased this year, as a result of govern- 
mental authorization to export 15,000 
tons of rice to the United States. 

Shipments of winter vegetables so far 
this season have run well ahead of those 
of any recent year. All of this year's 
production, now forecast at approxi- 
mately 6,000 carloads, is expected to be 
shipped. On fresh vegetables, as on & 
large number of other products, an eX- 
port tax of 12 percent of a fixed official 
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n is assessed. During recent 
vols this tax has been offset by an equiv- 
alent subsidy to keep the industry active, 
put there are rumors of the withdrawal 
of the subsidy, allowing the full tax to 
apply. Growers have strongly objected 
to the withdrawal, and so far no positive 
action has been taken. 

Chicle has had a banner year in Yuca- 
tan, with production believed to approx- 
imate 10,000,000 pounds. Henequen 

oduction is running heavier than that 
of last year, and ample rainfall has 
helped to extend the cutting season 
somewhat. The sugarcane harvest is in 
full swing and will probably exceed last 

’s production by several percent. 
The garlic crop is looking up, and will 
run well over last year’s harvest. A new 
put small agricultural industry of water 
uts, dasheens (Chinese potatoes), 
and water-lily roots is being developed in 
Baja California to supply the Chinese 
population on the Pacific coast with 
these products, imports of which have 
been cut off as a result of the war. Sev- 
eral large shipments of coffee from the 
state of Chiapas took place at the end of 
December. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Office of Control and Supply Estab- 
lished To Issue Certificates of Necessity 
on Products Subject to Export Alloca- 
tions in the United States——An Office of 
Control and Supply has been established 
in Mexico in the Ministry of National 
Economy, authorized to issue certificates 
of necessity for products subject to ex- 
port allocation and licensing by the 
United States, according to a Mexican 
Presidential decree, published and effec- 
tive February 6, 1942. The certificate of 
necessity constitutes the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s verification that the products 
covered are necessary to the require- 
ments of the country and that they will 
be used for the specific purposes for 
which their exportation from the United 
States is authorized. 

The new Office of Control and Supply 
is also authorized to issue permits for 
the exportation from Mexico of products 
and materials that have been made sub- 
ject to export control. 

Exportation of Rubber and Rubber 
Products Prohibited, Except Under Prior 
Export Permits—Exportation from 
Mexico of crude rubber, rubber tires and 
tubes for vehicles, and rubber products 
of all kinds has been prohibited, except 
under prior export permits issued by the 
Mexican Ministry of National Economy, 
according to a decree published and ef- 
fective February 17, 1942. The products 
subject to this export prohibition are 
nibber tires, pneumatic or solid, and 
inner tubes, whether of domestic or 
foreign manufacture, for automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, motorcycles, bicycles, 
and all other vehicles; crude rubber and 
nibber waste and scrap (presumably in- 

guayule); rubber sheets and 

bars; rubber toys and wearing apparel; 

tubes and straps of rubber; rubber trans- 

mission belting, washers, valves, and 

accessories and pieces for machin- 

ery; and manufactured articles of rubber 
of all kinds, 
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On the entry into Mexico of vehicles 
with rubber tires, the customs authorities 
will note the date of entry, the number 
of tires carried by the vehicle, and the 
amount of wear of each tire and the 
factory order number. The departure of 
vehicles from Mexico with tires acquired 
in the country, whether of domestic or 
foreign manufacture, will be permitted 
only when the owner has legally resided 
in Mexico for at least 6 months. 

Under provisions of the decree, the 
Ministry of National Economy will 
authorize the exportation of rubber and 
rubber products only when the domestic 
needs of the country have been satisfied. 


Netherlands West 
Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange for Imports from United 
States and Other Purposes.—Exchange 
in unlimited amount is available for 
imports from the United States. No de- 
lays are experienced on remittances for 
imports because of exchange difficulties. 
The sale of exchange for purposes other 
than imports is severely restricted, and 
each application to buy exchange for 
other purposes must be approved sepa- 
rately; each case is decided on its merits. 
However, exchange to pay for services 
considered absolutely necessary, such as 
premiums on insurance policies, is gen- 
erally made available. The bank selling 
rate for dollars shortly after the middle 
of February was 1.925 guilders to the 
dollar. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


February business in all consumer 
lines, following the pattern of former 
years, rebounded from the moderate 
January seasonal decline. Merchants in 
the capital were pleased at the Febru- 
ary dollar value of this recovery, which 
is stated to have increased as much as 
50 percent over last month and marks 
a rise of approximately 25 percent in 
value over February 1941. However, re- 
ports from the Atlantic side of the Re- 
public are not so glowing, reliable sources 
indicating that the volume of retail busi- 
ness in Colon lagged, apparently because 
of the absence of tourist trade. Local 
banks and business concerns report 
credit and collections as good, with an 
absence of commercial failures. War 
projects continue to maintain employ- 
ment at a record level; money is plenti- 
ful and circulates freely. 

The growing scarcity of certain ar- 
ticles of food, coupled with rising prices 
of staples, is creating some apprehension. 
The Government, to insure a sufficiency 
of food at reasonable prices, reduced the 
import duty on many items and placed 
price ceilings on meat, fish, and sugar. 
Panama is seeking new food sources, and 
it is reported that shipments of some 
products have already been received 
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from - Ecuador, Cuba, and Central 
American countries contiguous to 
Panama. 

AGRICULTURE 


The increasing shortage of farm labor, 
which has been drained off by war work, 
is causing the Government and agri- 
culturists a great deal of concern. To 
meet this problem the Government is 
encouraging the utilization of modern 
farm machinery and has asked students 
and teachers to assist in the harvest this 
year. A recent appropriation of $350,000 
for farm machinery indicates the im- 
portance placed by the local authorities 
upon Panama’s need to develop its farm- 
ing potentialities. The educational cur- 
riculum for the interior will reportedly 
be drastically changed, to harmonize the 
studies of the students with the intensi- 
fication af agriculture. 

The Boquete coffee crop is expected to 
equal last year’s, while the potato crop 
now being harvested in expected to yield 
about 22,000 quintals, an increase of ap- 
proximately 20 percent over last year. 
Rice production in the Province of Ve- 
raguas will, according: to report, amount 
to 100,000 quintals this year, doubling 
the average of previous years. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activity is feeling the ef- 
fect of material shortages, and the num- 
ber of new projects started is inconse- 
quential. The value of building permits 
in December was down to $249,267; per- 
mits issued in Panama City in January 
amounted to $402,400, while, as February 
ended, indications were that the value 
of permits would not reach $100,000. The 
Government is taking steps to erect three 
large dormitories in Colon to accommo- 
date families now occupying unsanitary 
tents. 


Exchange and Finance 


Finances of Municipality of Panama.— 
In 1941 the Municipality of Panama had 
revenues totaling $506,000 and expendi- 
tures totaling $401,000—the resulting sur- 
plus of $105,000, added to the $34,000 car- 
ried over from 1940, bringing the cash 
balance at the beginning of 1942 to $139,- 
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000. Revenues had been estimated in the 
1941 budget at $350,000, and the increased 
income was due, directly or indirectly, al- 
most entirely to the accelerated construc- 
tion program in the Canal Zone. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1942-43 
estimates revenues at $554,000, the most 
productive items being taxes on com- 
mercial and private cars ($162,000) and 
slaughter taxes ($102,000). Chief items 
of expenditure are salaries ($200,000), 
schools ($92,000), and public works 
($64,000) . 

The outstanding balance of the $500,- 
000 of bonds negotiated in the United 
States in 1927 is $196,500. These bonds 
do not mature until 1952, but the Treas- 
ury is attempting to buy up those out- 
standing; for this purpose they have at 
their disposal a special bank account of 
almost $100,000 and land valued at ap- 
proximately $120,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Specified Fruit Juices 
Reduced.—The import duty in Panama on 
fruit juices of all kinds not produced in 
the Tropics was reduced from 0.05 to 0.01 
balboa per gross kilogram, by law No. 26 
published in the Gaceta Oficial February 
12, 1942. The import-duty reductions 
provided by law No. 26 are to become 
effective 60 days after February 4, the 
date on which the law was promulgated. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 7, 
for preliminary announcement of law No. 26 
which reduced the import duties on a long 
list of foodstuffs. Owing to a typographical 


error, the duty on fruit juices was previously 
reported as having been increased.] 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement with Hungary Pro- 
longed for 6 Months.—The trade agree- 
ment between Hungary and Sweden, 
which was to have expired in February 
1942, is being continued in effect with cer- 
tain modifications until August 31, 1942, 
according to a report of February 24, 
1942, from Stockholm. 

During this period Sweden is to export 
goods to Hungary to a total value of 
8,000,000 crowns (about $1,920,000), and 
import Hungarian goods to a value of 
14,000,000 crowns (about $3,360,000). 

By the terms of the 1941 agreement, 
Swedish exports to Hungary were to have 
amounted to 12,000,000 crowns (about 
$3,000,000), while imports were to have 
amounted to 18,500,000 crowns (about 
$5,540,000) . . 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Swiss foreign trade in 1941 increasea 
notably in value compared with 1940, 
largely because of higher cost of imports, 
according to announcements in the Swiss 
press. Total imports rose from 1,853,- 
_ 600,000 to 2,024,300,000 francs (or by 9.2 
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percent), in spite of a 21.7 percent de- 
cline in volume. Exports increased by 
146,700,000 francs, to a total value of 
1,459,400,000 francs. The resulting im- 
port balance of 564,900,000 francs in 
1941 exceeded that of 1940 by 27,000,000. 


For December 1941, Swiss imports 
amounted to 207,100,000 francs. This 
represented increases of 18.7 percent over 
November 1941 and of 33.5 percent over 
December 1940 and is in excess of the 
average monthly value of imports for 
the years 1938 to 1940. The volume of 
imports was 20 percent less than the 
monthly average for 1940. This volume 
has remained almost constant since Sep- 
tember 1941. A shift in the nature of 
the commodities imported, as well as the 
increase of unit values (and probably re- 
visions of the clearing value of the Swiss 
franc on the continent) are the causes 
of the present trend in relationship of 
value and volume of imports. 


Exports for the month amounted to 
153,700,000 francs, an increase of 14-7 
percent over December 1940, and showed 
much less increase in unit values than 
was the case for imports. 


New RvULES GOVERNING PRODUCTION 
AND RATIONING 


The War Industries and Labor Office 
has issued new regulations, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, tightening the restrictions 
governing the production, rationing, and 
use of soap and cleaning materials. Ac- 
cording to the regulations, the manufac- 
ture of these products, including syn- 
thetic washing powders, shaving and 
shampoo preparations, soaking, bleach- 
ing, rinsing, scouring, polishing, and 
cleaning materials may take place only 
in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Section for Chemicals and 
Pharmaceuticals. This Section is au- 
thorized to issue regulations regarding 
the manufacture of such products and 
to test preparations offered for sale to 
determine their composition and suit- 
ability. New products must be submitted 
to the Section without prior demand and 
may be placed on sale only after permis- 
Sion has been granted. The decision in 
a given case will depend not only on 
whether or not the product may be in- 
jurious, but also on the supply of raw 
materials. 


For the first 3 months of 1942, the ra- 
tion of collective consumers will be from 
20 to 80 percent of the amount used in 
1938 and 1940, according to the nature of 
the enterprise. Government offices, office 
buildings, boarding houses, cafes, and 
similar businesses will receive from 20 to 
30 percent; hotels, restaurants, factories 
producing foodstuffs, and pharmacies, 30 
to 50 percent, whereas hospitals, physi- 
cians, and dentists will be granted the 
maximum ration, 80 percent of their 
consumption for the year 1940. 


Rosin, wax, and petroleum jelly 
were included among the products 
consumption of which was restricted by 
the War Industries and Labor Office in a 
decree effective January 1, 1942. The 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Section of 
that office fixed the quota for the first 3 
months of 1942 for rosin, wax, and tur- 
pentine at 50 percent of the monthly 
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quantities consumed during the 
from July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939, 
the case of extreme emergency the Quo. 
tas may be increased. 


Exchange and Finance 


Proposed Supplement to Budget Ep. 
penditures for 1941.—Because of gr 
increased governmental costs 
sioned by wartime activities, an increas 
of 23,996,333 francs in Swiss expengj. 
tures for 1941 has been approved by a 
Federal decree of December 11, 194 
published in the Feuille Fédérale, Bere 
of that date. As originally adopted, the 
Swiss budget for 1941 anticipated expen. 
ditures totaling 592,300,000 francs, 


The largest share of the increase 
allowance is for the Administration of 
Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones, hp. 
cause of higher operating costs, ip. 
creased international telegraph activity, 
heavier parcel-post traffic, the need tg 
convert motor vehicles to generator-gg 
fuel and to acquire additional premises, 
and other factors, all attributed to war. 
time conditions. The largest sing) | 
item of the supplementary budget & 
5,000,000 francs for the purchase of 
grain, at home and abroad, by the Wheat 
Administration. 


Transport and Communication 





Federal Railways Do Record Busi. 
ness.—The year 1941 was the busiest in ' 
the history of the Swiss Federal Rail. 
ways, according to preliminary figures | 
announced in the Swiss press. Freight 
carried totaled 23,300,000 tons, com- 
pared with 20,200,000 tons in 1940 and , 
19,300,000 tons in 1929. Passengers | 
carried numbered 144,000,000, against | 
124,600,000 in 1940 and 128,000,000 in 
1930. Total receipts amounted to 452- 
300,000 francs (397,800,000 francs in | 
1940), while expenditures totaled 252, 
900,000 francs (229,900,000 francs in 
1940). 

This upward tendency has been strong | 
for many months, and though it slack- | 
ened somewhat in November 1941, it 
was resumed in December, both for 
freight and for passenger traffic. For 
the latter month total revenue amounted 
to 43,800,000 francs, and expenditures, 
because of price increases, amounted to 
25,300,000 francs. The surplus (18,500,- 
000 francs) compares with one of 12,- 
500,000 francs for November 1941. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


1942~43 Budget Increases Specified Im- 
port Duties and Excise Taxes, Reduces 
and Eliminates Other Duties, and Estab- 
lishes New Excise Duties.—Import duties 
on gasoline and films were increased, 
while the duty on tea was reduced and 
knitting wool was made duty-free in the 
1942-43 Union of South Africa budget 
proposals, February 25, 1942. 
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The budget also provides an increase 
in the excise tax on domestic motor fuel 
and establishes new excise taxes on do- 
mestic pipe tobacco, cheroots, and cigars. 
The changes become provisionally effec- 
tive immediately. 

The new import duties with former 
rates in parenthesis are as follows: gaso- 
line, per imperial gallon, 11’d. (9d.); 
films, per foot, 1d. to 6d. (0.%2d. to 3d.) ; 
tea, in packages not exceeding 10 pounds 
in weight, per pound, 2d. (3d.), tea in 
large containers, per pound, free (1d.); 
and knitting wool, free (per pound 10d.). 

The excise tax on domestic fuel, per 
Imperial gallon, 6%2d. (4d.); newly 
established excise taxes on domestic pipe 
tobacco, per pound,, 6d.; cheroots and 
cigars, per pound, ls. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Essential Oils: Separate Import Li- 
censes Now Required.—The open general 
license permitting importation, without 
separate licenses, of “essential oils, nat- 
ural or synthetic, including terpeneless 
oils, and mixtures thereof” from the Brit- 
ish Empire, Palestine and Transjordan, 
the Free French Colonies, the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi has been re- 
yoked since January 15. 

Separate licenses are now required. 
This does not apply to goods which are 
proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners of Customs and Excise to have 
been dispatched to the United Kingdom 


| before January 15, 1942, and which are 








imported into the United Kingdom 
before March 15, 1942. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Restriction on Money From Country.— 
No more than 300 Uruguayan pesos, or 
its equivalent in foreign money, may be 
taken out of Uruguay by persons leaving 
the country, except by special permission 
of the Bank of the Republic. This rule 
is contained in a decree dated February 
6, published in the Diario Oficial of 
February 18. 





Foreign Trade in 1941 Reached 
Record Volume 


The value of exports of merchandise 
from the United States in December 
1941 was approximately $652,000,000, 
bringing the total value for the year to 
$5,146,000,000. The value of imports in 
December was $344,000,000 and the total 
for the year $3,345,000,000. 

These figures have just been made 
public. Their release was in accordance 
With the previously announced policy of 
reporting the total values of exports and 
imports while withholding from publica- 
tion all detailed foreign-trade informa- 
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tion by commodity or by country of 
origin or destination. 


Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports, in thousands of dollars, are as 
follows: 








Item pase Year 1941 
Exports, including reexports - - 651, 555 5, 145, 786 
Exports, United States mer- 
PEt nO eee aoe 635, 179 5, 018, 531 
General imports_.............- 343, 794 , 345, 058 
Imports for consumption. ----- 338, 272 3, 221, 855 











In terms of value, exports during 1941, 
including Lend-Lease shipments, have 
been exceeded only during 1929 and the 
years from 1916 through 1920. In terms 
of the volume of trade, exports during 
1941 exceeded the volume in any previous 
year, according to available index num- 
bers. Although prices of export com- 
modities were higher in 1941 than in 
years previous to the present war, they 
did not reach the high level of the 1920’s, 
or of World War I. 

Partly as a result of increased prices, 
the value of exports showed a marked 
increase during 1941, particularly during 
the last 6 months of the year. In com- 
parison with 1940, exports of United 
States merchandise in 1941 increased by 
20 percent in quantity and 28 percent in 
value. In comparison with 1938, the 
last pre-war year, they showed an in- 
crease in quantity of 47 percent and in 
value of 64 percent. 


Total imports in 1941 exceeded those 
for the peak year 1937, both in value and 
in volume, and exceeded 1929, the record 
year, in volume although not in value. 

In comparison with 1940, imports in 
1941 were 19 percent larger in quantity 
and 27 percent larger in value. They 
were 42 and 65 percent larger, respec- 
tively, in quantity and value than in the 
pre-war year 1938. 
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The Pan American Highway 
in Brazil 


The great Pan American Highway 
stretches over Brazil for a distance of 
2,313 kilometers. Starting in the Fed- 
eral District, it crosses the States of Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Parana, Santa 
Catarina, and Rio Grande do Sul, where 
it meets the Uruguayan stretch, on the 
far side of the Jaguarao River. Much 
of the highway was built by the Army 
Engineering Service (Servico de Engen- 
haria do Exercito), the rest by the Na- 
tional Highways Department (Departa- 
mento Nacional de Estradas de Roda- 
gem). Over its whole length, the high- 
way is now open to traffic. 

To cut distances, the Federal Govern- 
ment is building an alternative route 
which, leaving Vacaria, in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, goes as far as Sao 
Leopoldo in the same State. The pres- 
ent distance by road between these two 
cities is 200 kilometers, but the new road 
will reduce this by about half. The work 
on the new route has already gone for- 
ward as far as Caxias, halfway between 
the two cities. 

Another bypass designed to reduce the 
length of the Pan American Highway by 
about 300 kilometers is the one connect- 
ing Curitiba, in the State of Parana, 
with Lages, in Santa Catarina. Plans 
for its building have already been com- 
pleted by the Army Engineers, and it is 
expected that the work will be started as 
soon as certain budgetary problems have 
been solved. 





In Chile baby scales are used only in 
baby clinics and hospitals. The market 


for bathroom scales is reported as Vir- 
tually nil. Household scales of the spring 
type have only a relatively small de- 
mand. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


* Germany.—The Flugzeugwerk Mann- 
heim G. m. b. H., Mannheim, until re- 
cently one of the small German aircraft 
works, has been extended for quantity 
production of all-metal airplanes. 
(This and the following statements con- 
cerning Germany’s aircraft industry have 
recently appeared in the British press.) 

The Jacobs-Schweyer Flugzeugbau G. 
m. b. H., Darmstadt, the well-known 
manufacturers of sailplanes and gliders 
of Jacobs design, have taken up the 
manufacture of standard powered types. 

The Ferdinand Schmetz Works, at 
Herzogenrath, near Aachen, also until 
recently a minor factory, is preparing 
quantity production of Luftwaffe aircraft 
and also of types of its own design. 

The Luftfahrt Gerate Werke, at 
Krainburg, in southern Carinthia, ap- 
parently comnected with the Junkers 
combine, has started production of air- 
craft instruments in the Krainburg 
plant where the company hopes to carry 
on its work without being molested by 
the bombers of the Royal Air Force. 

Another Junkers group of works, the 
Aero-Engine Works Ostmark G. m. b. H. 
(registered office in Vienna), is still 
short of personnel of all kinds, in par- 
ticular of qualified engineers and tool 
makers. 

In addition to Heinkel and Messer- 
schmitt, several other aircraft firms have 
set up new plants in the Tyrol; one of 
them seems to be the Focke-Wulf Air- 
craft Works of Bremen. 

A new aircraft repair works was 
opened recently near Hanover. The 
new enterprise has an airdrome of its 
own where repaired airplanes are tested. 


Automotive 
Products 


New Order Affecting Steel Shipments 


Automobile and automobile-body man- 
ufacturers have been advised by tele- 
gram by the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions of the WPB not to make shipments 
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from their steel stock except on orders 
bearing high preference ratings. 

Alloy steel remaining in inventories 
of the automobile companies as a result 
of the cessation of automobile produc- 
tion may be sold only on orders bearing 
a preference rating of A—1-k or higher. 
All other steel and steel products may be 
sold only on orders with a rating of A-3 
or higher. 

Shipments may be made on orders 
bearing the required ratings without 
special authorization from the War Pro- 
duction Board, but a duplicate copy of 
each order or letter signed by the cus- 
tomer and certifying material and quan- 
tity ordered and preference rating ap- 
plicable must be forwarded to the 
Distressed Stock Unit, Iron and Steel 
Branch, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Truck Manufacturers’ Quotas 


Truck manufacturers whe did not com- 
plete production of their February quotas 
of medium and heavy trucks by March 1 
will be allowed to carry over the unused 
portion of the quota into March, it has 
just been announced by the Director of 
Industry Operations of the WPB. The 
manufacturers were warned, however, 
that March quotas will probably be can- 
celed. 

The manufacturers have been notified 
by telegram of this modification of Sup- 
plementary General Limitation Order 
L-—l-a. The action has been taken be- 
cause the civilian production schedules 
of several truck manufacturers have been 
upset during the current month by mili- 
tary orders. 

Enough tires for the trucks produced 
under the February quotas have already 
been provided, but lack of rubber and 
other critical materials will probably ne- 
cessitate cancelation of the March quotas. 
The original order establishing March 
quotas did not provide for tires. 

In the telegram announcing modifica- 
tion of the limitation order, manufactur- 
ers were also told to advise the Automo- 
tive Branch of the Division of Industry 
Operations by February 26 as to minimum 
number of trucks (exclusive of tires) and 
cabs which they could build by using up 
semifinished and fabricated materials 
provided under their March quotas. 


* Brazit.—The imports through Santos 
during 1941 totaled 11,555 passenger cars 
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and 10,472 trucks, all from the Unite 
States. These figures compare with 19. 
916 passenger cars (12,849 from the 
United States) and 8,749 trucks (819 
from the United States) in 1949, 

All the motor vehicles imported through 
Santos are shipped to the nearby city of 
Sao Paulo, an important industria] 
trade distributing center of Brazil, The 
requirements of the various 
throughout that economic zone are Sup- 
plied from Sao Paulo. 


* Ecvapor.—It is estimated that 2,152 
passenger cars, 689 busses, and 2.263 
trucks were in operation on 

31, 1941. During 1941, 248 

cars and 40 trucks and busses were im. 
ported, all originating in the Uniteg 
States. 

Automotive-transportation prospects 
for 1942 are not especially bright, be. 
cause the automobile quota for Ecuador 
allowed by the United States is expected 
to be only a fraction of present imports. 
It is believed that the rationing of auto. 
motive tires and tubes will restrict the 
operation of many busses and trucks, 

There were 10 bus lines operating in 
Guayaquil in 1941. Most of the busses 
in use are equipped with a radio. At the 
end of 1941 it was indicated that bus 
fares in Guayaquil would be increased 
by 50 percent to meet increased costs 
of operation, raises in salaries, and 
maintenance. 


* Perv.—aArrivals of new motor vehi- 
cles in 1941 included 1,743 passenger 
cars and 1,779 trucks and busses, against 
1,823 and 1,424, respectively, in 1940. 
All the vehicles were U. S. makes with 
the exception of 6 British passenger cars 
in 1941 and 11 British, 1 German, 3 
French, and 10 Italian passenger car 
in 1940. 


Beverages 


*& Hait1—Wines are manufactured to 4 
small extent in Haiti, but importations 
from abroad are necessary to supply the 
bulk of the local demand. 

Imports of liqueurs, cordials, cock- 
tails, and compound spirits, and any 
wine “containing more than 22 percent 
alcohol by volume, not otherwise pro- 
vided for,” including benedictine, kirsch, 
chartreuse, sherry, blackberry, ginger, 


TIME |S SHORT (2 
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similar brandies, curacao, créme de 

, eréme de menthe, maraschino, 

so-called medicinal wines have been 
as follows, in 2 recent years: 

















—_- 
we 1939-40 1940-41 
Source —|____ 
“ Liters n| Value ! e* | Liters | Value ! 
— a | 
2, 481 \s2, 361. 60 231 | $484. 80 
19 21.00 se on hi 
aah "7 5 < 1 ORE scat 
nited States | 139 169. 80 200 329. 80 
Total | 2, 644 | 2,558.40 | 431 | $14.60 
| | 
Ete 
1U, 8. currency. 


Fine wines, including port, sherry, ma- 
deira, ‘burgundy, hock, Chateau Mar- 
geux, Chateau Lafitte, Chateau Yquem, 
muscatel, malaga, sauterne, moselle, 
medoc, barsac, rhine, and wines of simi- 
jar quality, when imported in bottles, 
flasks, or demijohns, reached Haiti in 
the following quantities: 





1939-40 1940-41 
Source 
Liters Value | Liters | Value 
—————— - | 7 
tina { $3. 40 
Chile... 1 "go | $71.40} = 288 | 191.60 
os | 20 | PRE Pe SPP 
— | 3,667 | 1,944. 50 | 
Germany 35 59. 60 ae 
Italy ine } 9 9, 80 | foo 
gal... - a . 28 | 34.20 
— a ial 90 | 147.00 
Switzerland 42 40. 00 | a 
United States S49 285. 60 | 965 | 657.80 
Total inlt ORR Sy 2, 411. 0 ofa 1, 375 A 034. 00 





Wines of the same kinds imported in 
kegs or barrels were as follows: 





1939-40 


1940-41 
| 
Source | a | — 
Liters | Value | Liters | Value 
France.......-- 4,429 |$691.40 |. | 
United States ___- 470 145.20 1,770 | $308 00 
308. 00 


Total , s 4, 899 | 836. 60 J, 770 





Imports of common red or white wines 
are shown below: 





1939-40 | 








1940-41 
Source 
| Liters Value | L iters ters | V Value 

tina. . | $33. 20 
one _ 3, 2 al! 627. 00 
France... .. ~..-| 101, 113 \si6, 745.80 |... 
aaa 9,339 | 2,026.60 |........|_.. 
Portugal. ....... , a ae, a 
—-- Kea tamsed -| “932 | “188. 60 
nited States. 20, 115 | | "3, 365. 60. | 64, 317 (11, 114. 40 

Total. _.__| "130, 569 | 22, 138. 00 | 68, 180 hu, 963. 20 





Wines produced in the United States 
are imported in bottles and also in bulk, 
the bulk wine being bottled in Haiti for 
domestic sale. 

Common red wine produced in the 
States is being sold in Port-au- 

for $1.20 per gallon wholesale 
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and $1.85 per gallon retail. Bottles con- 
taining one-fifth of a gallon are sold 
retail for $0.35, if the buyer furnishes 
the bottle. 

Burgundy or sauterne wine produced 
in the United States sells retail for $10 
per case of 12 bottles (one-fifth gallon 
each). 

Because of the limited transportation 
facilities from the United States to 
Haiti, retail prices of stocks on hand 
have increased recently. 

Common red and white wine imported 
from Chile is sold at retail at $0.50 per 
bottle (rebottled in Haiti). Similar 
wine imported from Chile, bottled in 
Chile, retails for $1 per bottle. 

Dealers buy on their own account— 
customarily at 30 or 60 days’ sight draft. 
There is virtually no advertising of wines 
in Haiti. 


Chemicals 


* ARGENTINA.—Copper-sulfate imports 
into Argentina, amounting to 5,200,000 
pounds during the first 9 months of 1941, 
were considerably above the average an- 
nual imports for 1936-40, amounting to 
3,700,000 pounds. Such imports fluctu- 
ate from year to year, but the large 
amount imported in 1941 may be at- 
tributed partly to: desire to build up 
stocks to combat any sudden appearance 
of plant diseases and insects and partly 
to the fact that local production of cop- 
per sulfate ceased in 1940. Copper sul- 
fate normally is imported from the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

Methanol imports into Argentina have 
fluctuated considerably during the past 
few years, though for the most part the 
trend has been upward. In 1934, only 
9,000 pounds were imported and, the 
following year, 30,300 pounds, declining 
to 18,500 pounds in 1936. Average an- 
nual imports from 1936 to 1940 amounted 
to 63,900 pounds, although in 1940 total 
imports were 107,200 pounds. Only 19,- 
600 pounds were imported during the 
first half of 1941, however. There is no 
local production, and the United States is 
practically the only source for the 
product. 


* BELGIAN Conco.—Explosives are used 
extensively in the Belgian Congo in the 
country’s important mining operations. 
Necessary industrial explosives are both 
produced and imported. Explosives pro- 
duced in 1939 amounted to 457 tons ac- 
cording to figures obtained from the 
Department of Economic Affairs of the 
Belgian Congo. Recent statistics of im- 
ports are not available. However, a re- 
port from South Africa states that direct 
exports of explosives from the Union of 
South Africa to the Belgian Congo were 
estimated to have been valued at £3,400 
in 1940 compared with only £202 in 1938. 


* Inp1a—No change is made in the per- 
missible total imports of dyestuffs into 
India during the first 6 months of 1942 
by Public Notice No. 133, dated Decem- 
ber 23, 1941, regulating the imports of 
dyestuffs for the period. The important 
change in the regulations is that import- 
ers can obtain licenses for shipment at 
any time before June 30, 1942, provided 
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they can produce satisfactory evidence 
that they have entered into firm con- 
tracts. 

The bimonthly quota of each regis- 
tered importer for imports from the 
United States and Switzerland will be 
one-sixth of the value of his imports of 
dyes from the same country in 1940. 


* CuiLE.—The trend in imports of ace- 
tone into Chile during the past 5 years 
has been upward. More than 31 metric 
tons of acetone were imported into Chile 
in 1941 compared with an annual aver- 
age of 26.5 tons during the 5 years 1937- 
41. Until 1940, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Netherlands furnished about 
one-quarter of the total trude and the 
United States three-quarters, but in 1940 
the United States accounted for 99.78 
percent of the trade. 

Only small amounts of acetone are 
made in Chile. Acetone is used in Chile 
for many purposes, one of the more im- 
portant current uses being as an absorb- 
ent for acetylene gas in the metalworking 
establishments and in shipbuilding and 
repair plants; for preparation of chloro- 
form, pharmaceuticals, and miscellane- 
ous antiseptic and medicinal uses; and 
as a cleansing material. 


* Cusa.—Imports of agricultural insecti- 
cides and fungicides into Cuba amounted 
to 306,755 kilograms in 1939 and 226,378 
in 1940. About four-fifths of the total 
imports in 1939 were from the United 
States. Fungicides most used in Cuba 
are combinations of copper and some 
other chemicals, bordeaux mixture being 
one of the older and most popular. Im- 
ports in 1941 probably were greater. The 
1941 summer drought and the excessive 
and unseasonable heat in the early win- 
ter brought a vast increase in insect 
pests. Insects which the farmers and 
truck gardeners had never seen before 
appeared in swarms. 


* Ecuapor.—Most of the caustic soda 
consumed in Ecuador is of foreign origin, 
only small amounts being made locally. 
Factories manufacturing soap are the 
largest consumers of caustic soda, fol- 
lowed by the textile industry. The petro- 
leum, sugar, and edible-oil refineries con- 
stitute the remainder of the more impor- 
tant users. A small amount also is used 
for disinfecting purposes and some for 
pharmaceutical and laboratory purposes. 

Statistics covering imports of caustic 
soda in 1941 are not available, but, be- 
cause of the development of the textile 
industry, the large imports by the soap 
company, and the increased activity of 
petroleum and edible-oil refineries, im- 
ports greatly exceeded the 431 metric 
tons imported in 1940. The United States 
and Great Britain have supplied the bulk 
of the imports over the years, although 
in the years 1937-39 Germany partici- 


BILLIONS OF 
* STOCKS OF LEAF TOBACCO 
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pated in the trade to a small extent. 
Details for these years follow: 








United United 
Year Total States | Kingdom 
Kilograms ilograms | Kilograms 
Ee 385, 661 102, 924 276, 148 
__. SE 273, 677 148, 196 114, 953 
7" SRE 473, 178 362, 997 103, 389 
BRR. Ob acdeteaion 431, 442 390, 383 40, 735 














* GUATEMALA—IOdine imports into 
Guatemala fluctuate considerably from 
year to year but averaged 291.5 pounds 
annually during the 4 years 1938-41. 
Nearly all the imports are used for medic- 
inal purposes, there being only a small 
amount used by the leading lithographer 
in the preparation of labels, and other 
items. 

* Preru.—The expansion in the consump- 
tion of caustic soda in Peru which has 
been evident during the past few years, 
particularly in 1939 and 1940, continued 
in 1941. Largest consuming industries 
in Peru are the coal, lard and oil estab- 
lishments. Other consumers include the 
sugar and paper factories, textile mills, 
and mining concerns. The United King- 
dom and the United States have supplied 
the bulk of the demand for caustic soda 
during the past 10 years, as shown in the 
official Peruvian foreign-trade statistics: 





United 
States 


United 


Year Total Kinedom 





Metric tons | Metric tons | Metric tons 
, 183 S44 293 














EE NE 1,1 
1938 © SRRRRPENISS 1, 486 910 462 
ASSES. 1, 676 1, 139 478 
Di thcclncecss= 1, 425 927 469 
ee 2, 309 1, 259 992 
aE 2, 501 1, 696 800 
1941 (9 months) __- 1, 774 (‘) (4) 
1 Not available. 


* Unirep Kincpom—aA total of 3,029 
tons of bones, valued at £10,316, have 
been collected during the period August 
1941 through November 30, 1941, as part 
of the program of the Salvage Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Supply. The 
total collected since the salvage program 
started in November 1939 is appreciable 
in value—£54,000. 

Bones are considered ideal waste mate- 
rial for salvage purposes, as they can be 
completely used in the manufacture of 
other products. Bones are particularly 
required for production of glue, glycerin, 
fertilizers, and feeding stuffs, and every 
household has been urged to save them. 

Organic fertilizers also have been col- 
lected, and a total of 44,203 tons, valued 
at £38,780, was collected during the pe- 
riod November 1, 1939, through Novem- 


ber 30, 1941. 
Coal 


* UniTep Kincpom.—Coal production in 
South Wales showed a slight decline dur- 





Avenge 
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ing the greater part of November 1941, 
but the December output is reported to 
have continued at the improved level 
reached toward the end of November 
(606,200 tons per week)—materially 
greater than in December 1940. For 1941 
as a whole, however, production de- 
clined approximately 15 percent, because 
of loss of exports. 

Of December commercial consumption, 
the home market absorbed from 85 to 
90 percent, compared with 50 percent in 
1939. It is the declared policy of the 
Government not to export a single ton 
of coal that can be used in Wales; never- 
theless, shipments continue, chiefly to 
North and South America, Africa and the 
Mediterranean, Spain, and Portugal. 
Further, it was reported recently that 
Northern Ireland will receive a large pro- 
portion of Welsh coal to take the place of 
English supplies no longer available. 

Despite increased production and larg- 
er stocks, the problem of transportation 
raises a doubt whether available coal sup- 
plies will meet the greatly increased de- 
mand of war industries. With the na- 
tional coal stocks at 31,000,000 tons, no 
shortage of coal exists; nevertheless, if 
the coal cannot be moved to places where 
it is most needed, serious interference 
with the war effort may result. 


Essential Oils 


* British West InpIes.—Exports of dis- 
tilled lime oil from Trinidad rose from 
49.373 pounds in 1940, to 64,798 in 1941, 
but exports of hand-pressed lime oil 
dropped from 1,505 to 515 pounds. Ex- 
ports of raw lime juice for 1940 were 
110,841 gallons, against 82,361 for 1941, 
and exports of green limes at 443 barrels 
showed an increase of 291 barrels over 
the preceding year. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—The entire annual crop of 


cocoa beans for 1941-42 will be about 
2,100,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, ac- 
cording to exporters’ estimates. 

Exports from Bahia in January 1941 
and 1942 were as follows: 
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The following table, covering the 
of Bahia, gives arrivals and exports jy 
January and stocks on hand at the 
of January, in the past 3 years: 





ee, 
Item 1940 1941 1942 

EASES, aa recone = ee Seer EY FES —|—_ 
Bags Bags Bags 

Arrivals, January - 177,789 | 212,328 | 238 og 

Exports, January 149,408 | 293, 214 147, 313 

Stocks, end of January. | 125,038 | 190,414]  249'm 




















January— 
Destination -—_-_——— 
| 1941 | 1942 
| Bags Bags 
United States. __- --| 247, 200 133, 733 
Finland... ..... | 35, 001 
Argentina_. 8, 533 | 6, 750 
Colombia | 650 2, 600 
a a aa 250 800 
ae ecece 500 1, 450 
Brazil (other States) 1, 080 | 1, 980 
Total. | 293, 214 | 147, 313 


ae ary | 








Pearl Harbor! 








Exports of Bahia cocoa from the two 
shipping ports, Bahia (Salvador) and 
Iiheos, during January 1942, totaled 
147,313 bags (28,050 being from Ilheos). 


ey 


* BrITIsH WEST INDIES.—Cocoa cop. 
tinued its downward trend in Trinidag 
during 1941, and exports were 18,787,267 
pounds, a decrease of 6,071,571 pounds 
from 1940. A period of low prices pre. 
vented proper measures for cultivation 
and for control of witchbroom—with the 
result that most estates are in poor con. 
dition. The shortage of labor which de. 
veloped during the year did not appre. 
ciably curtail the 1941 crop, but cultiya. 
tion during the later months suffereg 
seriously, and prospects for 1942 are ex. 
ceptionally unfavorable. 

Cocoa exports in January amounted 
to 348,200 pounds, compared with 3,544. 
414 pounds in January 1941. Production 
in February was expected to be very low 
both because of the poor crop and the 
lack of labor to pick it. No reliable estj- 
mate of that month’s yield is practicable. 
Prices remained at $12.25 per fanega of 
110 pounds for Plantation grade, $11.75 
per fanega for Mixed Estates, and $11.25 
per fanega for Ordinary. 

An ordinance was enacted in Trinidad 
on February 1, 1942, suspending the tax 
on cocoa and providing for repayment 
to producers of funds already collected. 
Progress on the Cocoa Relief Scheme, 
toward the cost of which these funds 
were to be contributed, was not up to 
expectations, and the suspension of the 
tax is to continue until the scheme can 
be put into effective operation. 


* Costa Rica.—Exports of coffee during 
January 1942, compared with January 
1941, were as follows: 








Destination January | January 
1941 | 1942 
| } 
| Bags! | Bagst 
United States 34, 379 23, 592 
Canada | 2, 418 | 2, 788 
Switzerland | 2, 769 
Australia | 65 f 
Panama. . 4 
Japan | 1, 559 oi 





Total | 38, 421 | 29, 153 





1 Of 60 kilograms of clean coffee. 


The decline in exports compared with 
January 1941 is attributed to poorer yields 
and to the war, which has largely dis- 
rupted shipping to the United States and 
Canada and eliminated Japan as a Con- 
sumer of Costa Rican coffee. 

The estimate for the 1941-42 crop is 
reduced to 500,000 quintals, or 377,993 
bags of 60 kilograms, by the Instituto de 
Defensa del Café in San Jose. Domestic 
consumption of the 1941-42 crop is still 
estimated at 4,776.62 quintals (219,236 
kilograms). 


* Ecuapor.—Cacao receipts in Guayaquil 
during January 1942 decreased percepti- 
bly compared with receipts during De- 
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cember 1941. Despite this fact, January 
1942 cacao exports from the port of 
uil amounted to 1,426,976 kilo- 
, against 803,699 kilograms in Jan- 
uary 1941 and 680,286 kilograms in Jan- 
vary 1940. Except for a small quantity 
shipped to Uruguay, all the cacao ex- 
ed from Guayaquil during January 
went to the United States. U.S. demand 
has been strong, especially since the en- 
trance of the United States into the war. 
The average price for Ecuadoran cacao 
declined slightly during January com- 
ed with December. Maximum prices 
showed @ big decline, while there was a 
small increase in minimum prices. 
The following table shows the various 
types of cacao delivered at Guayaquil 
during January 1941 and 1942: 


[In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 























January 1-31— 
Grade 
1940 1941 
Arriba grade 23, 525 16, 896 
Machala grade - - - - ‘ 3, 434 752 
Other grades... ----. _—_ 4, 447 4, 110 
RD hccsscksss+snonal > Rae 21, 758 





Actual cacao exports from the port of 
Guayaquil in January 1942 amounted to 
1,426,976 kilograms valued at $263,082, 
compared with 803,699 kilograms valued 





at $87,414 in January 1941. Destina- 
tions in January 1942: 
To | Kilograms 
SA 2 oud 
United States 1, 414, 901 
Uruguay. - 12, 075 
Total | 1, 426, 976 





* VENEZUELA.—Estimates of the coffee 
crop recently in process of being gath- 
ered place the total at approximately 
650,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. Much 
of the coffee that had been shipped to 
the United States by mid-February was 
from the old crop. At the end of 1941, 
the carry-over was estimated at 250,000 
bags. With the new crop of 650,000, the 
total stocks should reach 900,000 bags. 
The total quota for the United States, 
after deduction of the excess shipped in 
the last quota year, is (in round num- 
bers) 275,000 bags. Probably 175,000 
bags of the quota had been shipped by 
the end of 1941. The balance to be 
shipped is thus about 200,000 bags— 
which would leave a carry-over at the 
end of the current quota year of 700,000 
bags, if other markets are not found. 
Under the stimulus of the bonus of 22 
bolivares per bag in effect early in 1941, 
considerable coffee was being shipped to 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile—total ex- 
ports to that region in 1941 being esti- 
mated at 200,000 bags. So far, appar- 
ently nothing is being done to recapture 
that market. The minimum prices fixed 
by the Venezuelan Government preclude 
all sales to that area, where only the 
cheapest grades will find a market. 


Dairy Products 


* CanaDA.—The importance of Quebec 
cheese production in the Canadian war 
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effort is demonstrated by the fact that 
this Province, producing about one-quar- 
ter of all the Dominion cheese, sends 
practically its entire output to Britain 
each year. 

In April 1941, the Dominion of Canada 
signed with Great Britain a contract 
calling for the delivery of 25,000,000 
pounds of first-class cheese within a year, 
at a price of 14.4 cents per pound (Ca- 
nadian). It was apparent at once that, 
at this price, production of cheese would 
not be sufficient to fulfill the contract. 
Deciding to “kill two birds with one 
stone” the Dominion Government 
granted a subsidy of 1 cent per pound on 
cheese grading 93 points, and 2 cents per 
pound on cheese grading 94 points or 
better, thus placing the subsidy on a 
basis of quality as well as quantity. 


Fruits and Nuts 


* Brazi..—Fresh fruits imported 
through the port of Santos during the 
years 1940 and 1941 have been: 


























Kind of fruit, and source 1940 1941 
Apples: Metric tons | Metric tons 
Argentina ___.-- ae 1, 855 2, 839 
eo. wl ie teed Se Se pki 
Chile LOE ENA ie 58 644 
United States ade 2, 187 1, 434 
(; See eee Sidi 4, 157 4,917 
Cherries: United States, and PAE SEE SS 
total ’ 20 8 
Grapes: ee a! 
Argentina EE tes 1, 184 851 
Portugal . - ‘ pT Ti, PRES cies od 
Spain ‘ sie | RR ATA 
United States 3 587 764 
Total. __- eel 1, 936 1,615 
Peaches: = ei iy SF 
Argentina ing 75 198 
United States peas ‘ 42 27 
"Totel...... OREN 117 225 
Pears: j i bas Tt 
Argentina 2, 032 3, 922 
United States 1, 005 737 
Total 3, 037 | 4, 659 
Plums: | 
Argentina , 54 234 
United States. 100 118 
roar eee TT er eee 
Total | 154 352 
Others: | | - 
Argentina 94 | 52 
Italy 1 |---- wars 
Portugal _. 97 | 
Spain -- ‘ ° LB 
United States 10 aie 
Uruguay 1 |----- 
| 52 


Total. . sa | 210 





The exports of fresh fruits through 
the port of Santos during 1940 and 1941 
were: 





Kind of fruit, and destination 1940 1941 

















| 
Metric tons | Metric tons 
Avocado: Uruguay, and total 2 7 
Bananas: 
Argentina 132, 118 82, 017 
Great Britain -- 1, 948 ; 
Uruguay 16, 620 10, 402 
Total _ -- : 150, 686 92, 419 
Grapefruit: 
Canada | 4 597 
Chile _ - ; } 30 : 
Total. __-. | 34 597 
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Kind of fruit, and destination 1940 1941 
Lemons: Metric tons | Metric tons 
Argenting: . ........-.5.2.. 17 240 
COM eos 5 ee? 33 201 
CR piles nicdainas & Sanam pideaiea manelbecenael 2 
Great Britain _...........- MOF: Wicakewctouse 
TOM ckci5 6p ccosasdus 377 443 
Oranges: 
pC epyeeeen ere TALE 6, 582 6, 698 
I bit rac chn cued a, CREE IER 
SR it cores amas 467 1, 094 
CPD ts opi aesicn ois ab oaoone 134 175 
Great Britain. ..._.___. «~ Ee So oe 
Netherlands--_-..._.__.-_- (ef eee 
POUR ascites ee 29, 269 7, 967 
Pineapples: 
Arama oS 177 269 
Uruguay------ as ee 94 79 
Tt. cis oS Se 271 348 
Tangerines: 
FT| SARE Reet Soe 
A eR MEER co MM EA 4 
Netherlands. -..._......-- TG Ribera estas 
TR ais ct 163 4 











* Brazit.—Shipment of unshelled Brazil 
nuts in bags and cases instead of in bulk 
shipments, as in the past, has reportedly 
been especially authorized by the Brazil- 
ian Maritime Commission at Rio de 
Janeiro. It is thus indicated that pro- 
vision may have been made for cargo 
space on Brazilian ships for all shelled 
and unshelled Brazil nuts collected in 
1942 for the market in the United States. 


* British West Inpres—Exports of 
grapefruit from Trinidad, jumped from 
12,503,775 in 1940 to approximately 13,- 
850,000 in 1941. However, the 1941 ship- 
ments were almost entirely in the form 
of canned juice—not as profitable as the 
fresh fruit that made up the bulk of the 
preceding year’s exports. The increase 
in actual 1941 production was greater 
than the export figures indicate, owing 
to a tremendous rise in local consump- 
tion. 


* Panama—Banana exports in 1941 
amounted to 5,321,204 stems, valued at 
$3,568,408, while 1940 exports amounted 
to 5,865,185 stems, valued at $3,084.692. 
The banana situation at the beginning 
of 1942 was in an uncertain state, in con- 
sequence of lack of cargo space to the 
United States. Most of Panama’s cacao 
is grown in the Bocas del Toro region, 
formerly given over to the banana indus- 
try. As a result, however, of the inroads 
of disease, the banana industry has been 
established gradually in other areas. 


Grain and Products 


* Ecypt.—The making or putting on sale 
of any bread except that prepared from 
a mixture containing 50 percent of wheat 
flour 90 percent pure, 25 percent corn 
flour, and 25 percent rice flour is for- 
bidden after January 22, 1942. Causes: 
Shortage in the wheat crop and difficul- 
ties of importing wheat. 

Flour dealers are required to obtain 
special permission to sell flour other than 
that mixed in these proportions. All 
sacks containing the flour must be clearly 
labeled “mixed” or “unmixed,” accord- 
ing to the case, and must bear the 
millers’ name, address, and the weight 
of the flour. 
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* Inpia—Rice production in India has 
shown a serious shrinkage during the 
past 6 years. At present there is a gap 
of 6,000,000 tons between India’s rice 
needs and the country’s production. The 
decision of the Burma Government to 
levy a duty on exports of rice as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, gave added incentive for 
placing larger areas under rice in India. 
The isolation of Burma would of course 
present a much greater need for aug- 
mented production in the peninsula. 

The 1940-41 forecast reported a total 
area of 72,216,000 acres under rice, com- 
pared with 74,255,000 acres in 1939-40. 
The total estimated yields for the same 
periods were 21,850,000 tons and 25,800.,- 
000 tons, respectively. 

A little over 1 percent of the average 
production of the rice crop is wasted an- 
nually through weavil infestation, damp- 
ness, and vermin attack. 

Approximately 27,250,000 tons of rice 
are consumed in various cooked prepara- 
tions in India, mostly in the form of 
plain boiled rice. Chief rice products of 
commercial importance are parched rice 
(“murmura”), beaten rice (“chura”), 
and parched paddy (“kheel”). On an 
average, 1,500,000 tons of paddy (equiva- 
lent to about 1,000,000 tons of rice) and 
an additional 35,000 tons of parboiled 
rice are estimated to be converted into 
these products each year. The per cap- 
ita consumption of rice for the whole of 
India is reported to be 181 pounds per 
annum, the highest rate being in Bengal, 
where the per capita consumption is 
approximately 344 pounds. 

India, during the past 10 years, has 
imported from 1,500,000 to more than 
2,500,000 tons of rice each year. Of the 
three principal exporters of rice (Burma, 
Thailand, and Indochina, Burma takes 
first place with an average annual export 
of some 3,000,000 tons—equivalent to 
about 30 percent of the total world trade. 
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About two-thirds of Burmas’ production 
is shipped abroad, and roughly half of 
this is normally imported by India. Im- 
ports from French Indochina and Thai- 
land during 1939-40 amounted to 262,000 
tons and 34,000 tons, respectively. In 
the period January 1 to October 18, 1941, 
imports from Burma amounted to 1,037,- 
851 tons, compared with 1,316,351 tons 
for the like period of 1940. 

India has not been a large exporter of 
rice—domestic production being as indi- 
cated, below the country’s requirements. 
Only sOme special qualities of rice are 
exported—the 1940 total being approxi- 
mately 242,000 tons. 

With a view to progressive reduction 
of India’s dependence on Burma rice, the 
Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research has adopted a 
proposal to place 1,000,000 acres in India 
under improved varieties of rice in the 
next 3 years. Only 6 percent of the In- 
dian crop is of the improved variety. 
Under the proposed scheme this per- 
centage is expected to increase to 7% 
percent. If the 3-year scheme is adopted 
by the Provincial authorities, it is esti- 
mated that the country’s dependence on 
imported rice will be reduced by one- 
third. 

The consensus of the trade in mid- 
January, was that the second forecast 
would merely approximate the preceding 
year’s estimated yield, despite the fact 
that there had been an increase of 5 to 
10 percent in the area under crop in the 
first rice forecast of 1941-42. Reason: 
crop damage in some areas. 


Meats and Products 


* Brazit.—Hog production in the Rio 
Grande do Sul in 1942 probably will be 
considerably greater than in past years, 
in view of the large amount of corn avail- 
able. Authorities in the trade believe that 
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some 2,000,000 hogs will be slaugh 
in 1942, with a total production of 79. 
000,000 kilograms of lard. : 


* Cusa.—Higher prices for beef, together 
with official control over fresh-beef ex. 
ports, are embodied in a presidential de. 
cree of February 12. This is intended to 
settle the latest crisis in the local cattle 
and beef industry (which culminated re. 
cently in several meatless days through. 
out the metropolitan area of Habana) 
Other stated objectives of the new regy. 
lations include a more equitable returp 
to cattle owners for the higher-than-nor. 
mal dressed yield obtained by slaughter. 
houses from animals killed for the export 
trade, as well as a more stringent appli. 
cation of official regulations heretofore 
established governing the licensing of new 
retail meat stores. 


As of February 14, the maximum off. 
cial price for beef cattle on the hoof was 
increased from $0.032 to $0.038 per pound, 
based upon delivery in the Province of 
Camaguey, the minimum price of $0.03 
per pound remaining unchanged. At the 
same time the price of dressed beef to 
retailers was raised from $0.14 to $0.16 
per kilogram (kilogram=2.2046 pounds 
avoirdupois), with a corresponding in- 
crease to the public from $0.14 to $0.16 
per pound for first-grade beef and from 
$0.10 to $0.11 for second-grade beef. The 
retail price of third-quality beef was left 
unchanged at $0.06 per pound. 

Observing that an increase in the cost 
of production was noticed as a result of 
the prevailing situation, the decree states 
that corresponding increases in beef 
prices are deemed desirable from all 
points of view in consideration of the re- 
spective interests of cattle raisers, middle- 
men, and the consuming public. 


Sugar and Products 


* British West _Inpres.—Trinidad’s 
sugar production for 1942 will, it is esti- 
mated, be reduced approximately 20,000 
tons by the labor shortage. The forecast 
of total production is 130,000 tons, about 
the same as the 1941 output. With the 
exception of a fixed quota for local con- 
sumption—26,000 tons in 1940—Britain 
absorbs the entire sugar crop, and the 
Food Ministry has increased its price to 
$59.40 per ton, an advance of $5.40. 
This, it is expected, will raise the manu- 
facturer’s price for sugarcane from $3.73 
to over $4 per ton. 

Trinidad’s production of sugar during 
1941 regained the ground lost during 
the preceding year, and exports totaled 
2,107,377 hundredweight. against 1,546,- 
294 for 1940. Byproducts of sugar, mo- 
lasses and rum, also figured in the rise— 
exports of the former amounting to 
1,885,321 gallons and of the latter 299,149 
gallons, compared with 1,109,492 and 
253,691 gallons, respectively, for 1940. 


* Canapa—Efforts of the Quebec Pro- 
vincial government to establish a sugar- 
producing industry from domestic sugar 
beets appears to have achieved initial 
success with the announcement of the 
Provincial Agricultural Department on 
February 9, 1942, that the Dominion 
Government has granted authorization 
for construction of the mills required. 
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The sugar-beet industry in Quebec is 
expected to be subsidized by the Provin- 
cial government for 5 or 6 years. The 
Legislative Assembly authorized $150,000 
in 1941. The plan calls for each beet 

er to invest $1 a ton of beets proc- 

, to reimburse the Government— 
and eventually to participate in the Co- 

tive Agricultural Associations, a 
farmer-owned cooperative. The total 
capital investment will, it is believed, 
eventually be over $1,000,000. The miil 
js expected to enlist the services of 4,000 
to 5,000 farmers, with about 10,000 acres 
planted to sugar beets. 

Sugar-beet seed was imported into 
Canada during pre-war years to the ex- 
tent of about 800,000 pounds annually. 
Most of the seed was obtained from 
Germany, Poland, and the Netherlands. 
In 1939 and especially in 1940 and 1941 

ements were greatly increased be- 
cause of the expanded acreage of sugar 
peets. After the invasion of the Nether- 
Jands, Canada obtained supplies from 
the United States and began domestic 
production of sugar-beet seed. 


In 1941 about 150 acres in the lower 
mainland area of British Columbia pro- 
duced about 240,000 pounds of seed. 
About 290 acres of sugar-beet seed are 
expected to be grown in 1942. At the 
end of December 72,000 pounds of the 
1941 crop had been sold for planting in 
Alberta, 80,000 pounds for planting in 
Ontario, and 70,000 pounds had been sold 
to the British Sugar Corporation in 
England. 


Leather and 
Products 


* New ZEALAND.—Exports of sheepskins 
with wool during November 1941 totaled 
155,249 skins (1,254,661 pounds), des- 
tined as follows: To the United King- 
dom, 4,023 skins (17,673 pounds); 
Canada via east coast, 87,428 skins 
(740,159 pounds); Canada via west 
coast, 49,410 skins (389,716 pounds); 
Australia, 200 skins (684 pounds); 
United States via east coast, 14,188 skins 
(106,429 pounds). Exports of sheep- 
skins without wool amounted to 751,511 
skins (1,869,910 pounds), destined as 
follows: To the United Kingdom, 210,- 
943 skins (587,580 pounds); Canada via 
east coast, 15,600 skins (25,500 pounds) ; 
United States via east coast, 518,968 
skins (1,229,222 pounds); United States 
via west coast, 6,000 skins (27,608 
pounds). 


Lumber and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA—A timber exhibition, or- 
ganized by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
will be held in Buenos Aires in May 1942. 
All industrial establishments and firms 
connected with the timber trade will be 
invited to participate. The primary aim 
of the exhibition is to demonstrate the 
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diversity of Argentina’s forestal produc- 
tion and variety of its industrial uses. 


* Mexico.—Substantial shipments of 
mahogany, both logs and lumber, have 
been made to the United States from the 
Yucatan area. Curtailment of former 
sources of supply will probably open up 
possibilities for Mexican trade in this 
commodity. 


* NEWFOUNDLAND.—Sawmill activity in- 
creased in 1941, to keep pace with sudden 
increase in demand for sawn lumber and 
similar products. In that year, 730 saw- 
mills were in operation. Sawn-lumber 
production in Newfoundland during 1940 
totaled 27,250 M board feet. Sawn-lum- 
ber production during 1941 is estimated 
at 35,000 M board feet. All lumber is 
unseasoned, there being no dry piles in 
Newfoundland. 

Pit-prop produetion during 1941 was 
curtailed to a considerable extent by the 
suspension of the trans-Atlantic move- 
ment of unmanufactured wood. 


* NicerIA.—A steady though limited de- 
mand exists for bridge and crossing tim- 
bers of local hardwoods of the more dur- 
able kind. In normal times steel ties are 
used extensively for ordinary track by 
the Nigerian Railway. Because of the 
difficulty of obtaining these in wartime, 
14,000 wooden sleepers are at present on 
order. These are untreated hand-sawn 
ties of the more durable species. Ex- 
periments also have been initiated with 
ties of local woods treated with creosote. 


* Swepen.—Lumber delivery price nego- 
tiations between Sweden and Germany 
were resumed during the latter part of 
February in Berlin. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—Timber (Charges) 
Order No. 5, effective January 2, 1942, 
consolidates the provisions of previous 
timber (charges) orders and makes a 


number of minor adjustments conse-. 


quential to the Control of Timber Order 
No. 21, 1942, which provides uniform 
prices for national-stock imported tim- 
ber, exwharfingers’ yard, in place of 
prices varying with the cost of transport 
from the port to the yards. 
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Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


Effort To Preserve Machinery Intact for 
War Use 


To prevent the dispersal of valuable 
machinery adapted to war-production 
uses, the Director of the Division of In- 
dustry Operations of the War Produc- 
tion Board has issued an order stopping 
the scheduled sale at auction of the ma- 
chinery, tools, and equipment situated 
at a plant formerly owned by a gas-en- 
gine company in Springfield, Ohio. 

The order was addressed to the auc- 
tioneers and to any others having any 
interests in the property. 


Purpose of the order is to permit in- 
vestigation of the plant and its facilities, 
to determine whether they can be used 
intact, and in their present location, for 
war production. If this is not feasible, 
the War Production Board will allocate 
the machinery and equipment to those 
engaged on war orders who are most 
urgently in need of it. 


The gas-engine plant in question had 
been in operation until just recently, 
when a death left it without manage- 
ment, and is in good operating condition, 
according to. reports received by the 
Board. Its equipment consists of boring 
mills, grinders, milling machines, lathes, 
planers, Diesel engines, cranes and hoists, 
and other tools and machinery, all of 
which are vitally needed for war pro- 
duction. The plant comprises several 
buildings with a floor space of approxi- 
mately 175,000 feet. 


* UniTep Kincpom.—The Ministry of 
War Transport has made it obligatory 
for persons carrying on a business en- 
gaged in purchasing and Selling tools for 
the repair of motor vehicles to furnish a 
return, if so requested, as to the present 
status of their stocks and of all disposals 
of such stocks within any specified 
period. 
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Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


* Ex Satvapor.—At present the market 
for the sale of educational films and 
equipment is small, but it is expected 
that demand will increase slowly during 
the next few years, as an increase of 
112.50 percent was reported in the show- 
ing of educational films during 1941 com- 
pared with 1940. 


United States entertainment films are 
preferred to films from other countries. 
There are no laws giving films from other 
countries preference over United States 
films. As only a small percentage of the 
films shown came from abroad, the war 
has had little or no effect upon the 
Salvadoran motion-picture industry. 

There is no local production. From 
400 to 450 feature films are required 
yearly to supply the market, and only one 
positive print of each picture is necessary 
for circulation. 

Argentinian and Mexican films are the 
largest competitors of United States films 
in El Salvador, as will be seen from the 
following table indicating the number 
and percentage of films shown (by coun- 
tries of origin) during 1941: 








Country Number Percentage 
—_————$_____—-— -+|—-- —|_--— 
EE eee 340 | 86 
EERE ee ee oe 20 5 
Argentina_---.--.--- ; 20 5 
AES LE aS 9 2 
Great Britain ------- 8 2 

Total 397 100 








United States films dubbed into Span- 
ish are not desired. There is no law 
requiring foreign films to carry Spanish 
captions, but pictures not so captioned 
could not find a market. 

Taxation on the exhibition of films is 
considered low. Exhibitors pay the fol- 
lowing taxes: import duties, municipal, 
social welfare (a national tax), and 
commercial registration. Customs duties 
average about $20 per feature film. Per- 
formance taxes vary with the time of 
performance and locality, with $4.80 
considered maximum and $1.40 mini- 
mum. 

Admission taxes are: tickets 15 to 24 
centavos, tax 1 centavo; tickets 25 to 
49 centavos, tax 2 centavos; tickets 50 
to 99 centavos, tax 3 centavos; ticket 
1 colon or over, tax 5 centavos. 

Distributors of motion-picture films 
living in the country or abroad are 
levied a tax of 5 percent of the groSs re- 
ceipts paid to them by Salvadoran 
theaters. 

There are 33 motion-picture theaters 
in El Salvador, with a total seating 
capacity of 42,051—five being in the 
capital city of San Salvador. The aver- 
age weekly movie attendance is about 
144,000. Average admission price is 25 
cents. Musical comedies are preferred 
by native audiences, and comedies and 
adventure pictures are next in preference. 

All theaters are wired for the show- 
ing of sound films, and most of such 
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equipment is of United States make and 
in comparatively good condition. There 
are some prospects for selling replace- 
ment sound equipment. Two theaters 
have one projector each, while 31 have 
two projectors each. 


Naval Stores 


* Costa Rica—A total of 2,145 kilo- 
grams of turpentine was imported into 
Costa Rica from El Salvador during the 
3 months October to December 1941. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Home Canners Can Get Tin Cans 


Deliveries of tin cans for home or in- 
stitutional canning purposes are not 
barred by provisions of General Pref- 
erence Order M-81, according to a state- 
ment issued by the WPB Containers 
Branch of the War Production Board 
on February 23, in answer to numerous 
questions on this point. 


Manufacturers are permitted to sell 
home-canning-type cans to hardware 
stores and other distributors buying for 
resale to home or institutional canners, 
the Branch said. 


Restrictions in the order on purchases 
by commercial canners are inapplicable 
to home canners, it was pointed out, 
since the order classifies canners as 
those packing for resale. 

An increase in home canning this year 
is desirable in order to lift some of the 
pressure on commercial canners, the 
Branch added. The Department of 
Agriculture hopes to raise home canning 
to a level about 100 percent above 1941. 

The number of cans required for home 
and institutional purposes this season is 
not likely to exceed 50,000,000. Manu- 
facture of this amount will require about 
100 tons of tin, it was estimated. 


* CanapA.—To conform to a recent order 
of the Canadian Controller regarding 
the use of tin for production of tin 
plate in packaging, manufacturers of 
paint, varnishes, lacquers, and enamels 
probably will have to adopt other 
packaging materials. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


* Canapa.—Processors of dogfish oil in 
British Columbia reportedly have been 
ordered by the Canadian Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board to supply their product 
to the British Ministry of Food at the 
following prices: 








Price per 
1,000,000 
Quality British 
international 
units 

Vitamin-potency range 5,000 to 7,999 ___. $0. 11 
Vitamn-potency range 8,000 to 14,999__ _- .12 
Vitamin-potency range 15,000 to 24,999 _- .13 
Vitamin-potency range 25,000 to 40,000. -. .14 
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In terms of United States Potency 
units the prices are: 








ee, 
Per 1,000,009 

: United 8 
Quality pharm tates 

units 
-_ a 
Vitamin-potency range 6,250 to 9,999. $0. 088 
Vitamin-potency range 10,000 to 18,749. 0% 
Vitamin-potency range 18,750 to 31,249 14 
Vitamin-potency range 32,250 to 50,000. ly 








Demand for vitamin oils has greatly 
increased as a result of the war, ang 
production of vitamin oils derived from 
fish livers and viscera in British Colum. 
bia in 1941, according to the trade, was 
approximately 10,000,000,000,000 Uniteg 
States pharmaceutical units. This is an 
increase of more than 100 percent com. 
pared with production in 1940. 


* Cupa—Cuban demand for U. S. hog 
lard showed a marked upward movement 
during December 1941, as the norma] 
seasonal increase in demand became more 
pronounced. Imports of hog lard into 
Cuba totaled 8,086,521 pounds, as shown 
in unofficial data compiled privately from 
ships’ manifests, compared with 5,080, 
068 pounds in November 1941 and 5,898.- 
251 pounds in December 1940. Instead 
of exerting a restraining influence upon 
hog-lard imports, the recent Government 
action in revising upward the official 
maximum price of this commodity seem- 
ingly stimulated purchases against future 
price advances. 

Reflecting a settled preference for pure 
hog-lard shortening on the part of most 
Cuban consumers, at prices commensu- 
rate with competing oils and fats, imports 
of hog lard during 1941 of 179,837,995 
pounds, registered an important increase 
(about 17 percent) over the 68,470,359 
pounds received in 1940. Although 1941 
Cuban imports of all principal edible oils 
and fats showed an average increase of 
more than 6 percent over 1940, despite 
domestic wholesale price increases of well 
over 50 percent, the better-than-average 
improvement in imports of hog lard was 
made possible only by equivalent, and in 
some cases even greater, price increases 
in competing oils and fats. 

Cuban imports of olive oil continued 
negligible in December, amounting to 
only 24 pounds, compared with 57 in 
November and none in December 1940. 
For the year as a whole, olive-oil receipts 
totaled 32,601 pounds—a heavy decline 
(more than 99 percent) from 1,591,805 
pounds in 1940. As a result, the former 
large domestic consumption of olive oil 
for household cooking and table purposes, 
both in pure form and in combination 
with soybean oil, has all but disap- 
peared—the demand being met largely 
by domestic peanut oil and, to a much less 
extent, by other refined vegetable oils of 
foreign origin. 

There was little change in the distri- 
bution of shortening during 1941. De- 
mand continued on a restricted and more 
or less stabilized basis. At one time 
during the latter months of 1941, when 
the price of pure hog lard had advanced 
somewhat ahead of competing oils and 
fats, Cuban demand for mixed lard 
showed a definite upward trend; however, 
this movement subsided as oil prices 
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again moved into closer relation to hog- 
jard quotations. At the close of 1941, the 
demand for mixed lard may be said to 
nave shown only a slight net improve- 
ment compared with its position at the 
end of 1940. Aside from hog lard and 
olive oil, demand for other imported oils 
and fats showed little relative change 
in 1941. 

Imports of all crude edible oils in- 
creased nominally during the year, re- 
flecting somewhat heavier receipts of all 
crude oils for refining in Cuba. Entries 
of all types of hydrogenated oils remained 
stationary at eight-tenths of 1 percent 
of total imported oils and fats. The pro- 
portion accounted for by hog lard alone 
advanced from 81 to 89 percent, a net 
increase during 1941 of 8 percent of total 
imports. 

Details of Cuban imports of the princi- 

oils and fats are shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 


—_—_ 











Decem- 
Item 1940 1941 ber 1941 
Cottonseed oil: Kilograms | Kilograms| Kilograms 
Crude... 165, 253 
Refined _- 58,009 | 116,394 4, 530 
mporegenated. 133, 585 126, 949 9, 196 
Coconut oil: 
Crude. - 116, 363 182, 172 15, 100 














Refined . . - - - 436, 457 551, 077 43, 239 
Hydrogenated 136, 407 211, 307 59, 366 
Peanut oil: 
Crude. : 27,919 54, 424 
Refined - - - 7, 226 9, 260 1, 296 
peparogenated 27,624 |... : ite 
Soybean oil: 
Crude. ; 2, 306, 533 | 2, 438, 264 111, 646 
Refined - - - - - 476, 834 581, 986 27, 443 
3, 727, 047 | 4, 437, 086 271, 816 
Olive ofl... 3, 443, 620 14, 788 11 
7, 170, 667 | 4, 451, 874 271, 827 
Hog lard 31, 057, 951 |36, 214, 277 | 3, 668, 022 
Total 38, 228, 618 |40, 666, 151 | 3, 939, 849 











* NEWFOUNDLAND.—Exports of common, 
poultry, and refined cod-liver oils de- 
clined in 1941 in comparison with the 
1940 trade. Details are as follows: 














Year | Common Poultry Refined 
————— sail 
| Imperial Imperial Imperial 
| gallons | gallons ! gallons ! 
761, 504 24, 233 182, 052 
ee --| 500, 000 4, 025 178, 275 





! An imperial gallon equals 1.2 United States gallon. 


Prices of cod-liver oils were high, the 
Newfoundland market being stimulated 
by the closing of other sources. 


* Unucuay.—The 1941-42 linseed area in 
Uruguay amounts to 150,000 hectares. 
Weather conditions since planting (Oc- 
tober to November 1941) have been fa- 
vorable. The early estimate for this 
season’s linseed crop—harvested at the 
end of January and during February— 
Placed production at 85,000 metric tons, 
a 55-percent increase over the 55,000 tons 
grown On 171,000 hectares in 1940-41. 
Last season was one of the most unfa- 
vorable in recent years for linseed. 
_ Uruguay’s export trade in linseed dur- 
ing 1941 totaled 78,071 metric tons, 67,- 
849 going to the United States and the 
Temainder to Brazil. 

Domestic consumption of linseed in 
1941 by the Uruguayan paint industry 
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amounted to 4,000 to 5,000 metric tons. 
This year, however, local demand is ex- 
pected to be greater than (possibly dou- 
ble) that of recent years, because of 
anticipated difficulties in importing paint 
and its products and the recently devel- 
oped trade in linseed oil. 

Linseed stocks were reported small at 
the close of January, with practically no 
carry-over from last season. A rough es- 
timate, subject to changing conditions, 
places the minimum amount of Uru- 
guayan linseed available for export in 
1942 at 65,000 metric tons. 

This season’s sunflower cultivation in 
Uruguay occupies an area slightly less 
than the 80,000 hectares planted in 1940- 
41, according to official estimates. This 
product is fast becoming concentrated 
in the Departments of Colonia, Paysandu, 
Soriano, Rio Negro, and Salto. The 
crop’s growth is good, and is expected to 
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approximate closely the 49,000 tons har- 
vested in 1941. 

Uruguay does not export sunflower 
seed, the entire production being used by 
the domestic vegetable-oil industry. 
During 1941, however, a small amount of 
sunflower oil was exported. 

Stocks of sunflower seed on hand in 
January were small, and the oil indus- 
try is waiting for supplies of raw mate- 
rial for this year’s consumption. 

Sunflower oil and peanut oil are both 
used in the manufacture of edible cooking 
oil. Peanuts are grown to some extent 
in Uruguay, and current legislation pre- 
vents their importation until the entire 
domestic sunflower-seed crop has been 
marketed. In this manner, 2,000 tons of 
peanuts were imported at the end of 1941. 
The two crops together are practically 
sufficient to supply the edible-oil needs 
of the country, and imports of peanuts 
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are generally very small. Domestic con- 
sumption of sunflower seed and crushing 
peanuts is approximately 50,000 tons a 
year, which amount can usually be sup- 
plied by Uruguayan growers. 

The 1941-42 peanut area is estimated 
as about equal to the 6,000 hectares 
planted in 1940-41, and production will 
probably equal, or be somewhat better 
than, last year’s harvest of 4,000 tons. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


* Costa Rica—Ochers, colors, and 
paints continued to be imported into 
Costa Rica from the United Kingdom 
during the last 3 months of 1941. 


* Untrep Kincpom.—The London Trans- 
port Board is reported to be experiment- 
ing with the use of fluorescent paint. If 
these tests are successful, it is probable 
that the paint will be used at bus plat- 
form steps, the edges of station plat- 
forms, and railway junctions. 

Luminous paints are being experi- 
mented with in Lancaster; certain lamp- 
posts are to be painted with rings of 
luminous paint, and if the experiment is 
successful all lamposts in the city will 
be treated in the same way. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


New Measures to Augment Hemisphere 
Oil Production 


The War Production Board has re- 
vealed additional details of a plan for 
dividing equipment to assure maximum 
oil production in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This is a part of the program 
of the United States to share vital mate- 
rials with the other American republics. 

Priority assistance will be given for 
production, refining, transportation, and 
marketing of petroleum by firms operat- 
ing outside the United States, officials 
explained, provided conservation of ma- 
terials is practiced the same Way as in 
the United States. 

This conservation order calls for pref- 
erence ratings on materials for newly 
drilled wells only when the wells follow 
a uniform spacing pattern. The pattern 
is a maximum of one well to each 40 
acres. New natural-gas wells are limited 
to one well for each 640 acres as a re- 
quirement for preference on materials. 

The conservation principle on well 
spacing, it was pointed out, is intended 
only to distribute scarce materials over 
the wildest possible sector of the petro- 
leum industry. It will assure the fullest 
production for war needs. 


* Canapa.—Crude-oil production in Al- 
berta during the calendar year 1941 
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amounted to 9,615,521 barrels (barrel con- 
tains 35 Imperial gallons) , compared with 
8,221,035 barrels in 1940, according to 
data just released by the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Conservation Board of the 
Province of Alberta, at Calgary. Most of 
the oil produced comes from the Turner 
Valley field near Calgary. Daily produc- 
tion in 1941 averaged 26,344 barrels 
(22,462 in 1940). 


Alberta’s natural-gas production in 
1941 amounted to 62,470,009 million cubic 
feet. The daily output reached 171,151 
million cubic feet, an increase of 20,695 
million cubic feet daily over 1940. 


Natural gasoline recovered in Turner 
Valley in 1941 totaled 293,122 barrels, or 
803 barrels daily, an improvement of 54 
barrels daily over 1940. 

Crude-petroleum stocks on hand in Al- 
berta as of January 1, 1942, amounted to 
347,932 barrels, in comparison with 455,- 
791 on January 1, 1941. Refined- 
petroleum stocks on hand stood at 828,- 
185 barrels on December 1, 1941, com- 
pared with 1,047,976 barrels on December 
1, 1940. 

During 1941, 45 new wells were drilled 
in Turner Valley, 2 of which were aban- 
doned because of water penetration. At 
the end of the year, 3 wells were being 
tested and 42 wells went on production. 

Several new wells have been brought 
in since January 1, 1942, which have been 
tested and registered from 1,600 to 3,000 
barrels each per day. 


* UNION OF SouTH AFRIcA.—Rationing of 
motor fuel will take effect on February 
2, 1942. The Minister of Commerce and 
Industries has been directed to appoint 
the Secretary of Commerce and Indus- 
tries as Controller of Petrol, and the gen- 
eral rules and regulations under which 
he shall function are set forth. The 
Controller’s powers are very broad, and, 
while specific limitations have not been 
proclaimed by him, the allowance will be 
in relation to the petrol consumed in 
covering a given distance, the computa- 
tion being made on the weight of the 
vehicle. Motorcycles will be rationed ac- 
cording to horsepower. 

A ration computed to permit the mo- 
torist to travel 400 miles per month will 
be the basic starting point. From there 
on, any additional allowances will be by 
special permit, depending on the urgency 
and demonstrated need. Operators of 
trucks, busses, and passenger. cars used 
in business will be given _ special 
consideration. 

The basic monthly allowance in rela- 
tion to weight or horsepower of vehicle 
is as follows: 





Gallons 
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Radio 


* Ecuapor.—During the period, January 
to November 1941, it is estimated that 
about 3,453 radio sets were imported into 
Ecuador from the United States—with 
none from other countries. There were 
27 radio broadcasting stations in Ecug. 
dor, compared with 18 stations at the 
close of 1940. Radio listening continueg 
to increase in popularity in 1941, particy. 
larly with respect to short-wave recep. 
tion. 


Refrigeration 
Equipment 


New Orders Governing Refrigerator Pro. 
duction and Trade 


The War Production Board has just 
ordered the production of domestic me. 
chanical refrigerators to be discontinued 
after April 30, 1942, so that the entire 
industry can be converted into the pro- 
duction of war materials. 

Limited production is permitted untij 
the cut-off date. The new order, L-5-c, 
supersedes a previous order, L—5—a (which 
governed the rate of refrigerator produc- 
tion for the months of January and Feb- 
ruary). It permits manufacturers to 
produce between February 15 and April 
30 a number of refrigerators equal to 
three times the number permitted for 
February by the superseded order. Thus, 
a manufacturer who was permitted un- 
der L-5-a to build 100 refrigerators in 
February is permitted under the new or- 
der to build 300 refrigerators between 
February 15 and April 30, regardless of 
the number of refrigerators produced by 
him during the first half of February un- 
der the superseded order. 

The ratio of de luxe models to other 
models may not be increased over the 
ratio that prevailed in the production of 
any one company from August 1, 1941, to 
January 31, 1942. “De luxe models” in- 
cludes “de luxe,” “semi de luxe,” and 
“high-humidity” models. The industry 
has been requested to confine production 
as much as possible to the simpler 
stripped models. 

Refrigerators produced up to April 30 
will be “frozen” and will aid in the build- 
ing of a stockpile that will total approxi- 
mately 750,000 units—which will be 
available only for essential civilian and 
military requirements. 

The order does not affect the produc- 
tion of replacement parts, which will 
continue unrestricted. 

The Board has also issued an inter- 
pretation of the freeze order L-5-b, rul- 
ing that refrigerators that were sold, 
leased, or traded before 10 a. m. Eastern 
War Time, February 14, 1942, but not 
delivered, shipped, or transferred until 
after that time, are to be included 4s 
part of the retail sales quota permitted 
under the freeze order. The freeze 
order applied to all manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and retailers, but permitted 
retailers to sell one-twelfth of the num- 
ber of refrigerators sold by them in 1941 
or 100 new refrigerators, whichever is 
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ter. Stocks in excess of that amount 
must be held, and retailers may not ac- 

re new stocks to make up the per- 
mitted quotas for retail sale. 


Rubber and 
Products 


Chlorinated-Rubber Stocks Frozen 


All stocks of chlorinated rubber in the 
United States, except those going into 
ed uses, were ordered frozen, on 
February 23, by the Director of Indus- 
try Operations, preparatory to requisi- 
tioning by the War Production Board 
or diversion into war production. 
An amendment to General Preference 
Order M-46 provides that chlorinated 
rubber may be used only for these 


purposes: 

As a paint for interior use in indus- 
trial plants where resistance to chemical 
corrosion is necessary, as a paint in 
arsenals, and for painting ship bottoms 
and other submarine uses. 

For flameproofing military fabrics, in- 
cluding tents. 

For tracer bullets. 

For adhering rubber articles to metal. 

For electrical insulation. 

Stocks on hand for all other uses, ef- 
fective February 23, must be reported 
at once to the Chemicals Branch, War 
Production Board, and held for later 

tion. 

While facilities for the production of 
chlorinated rubber are being increased 
greatly, current military demands are 
greatly in excess of supply. The mate- 
rial has been under a monthly alloca- 
tion system since November 1, 1942, and 
none is now going for nonmilitary use. 

Principal! civilian uses for chlorinated 
rubber which are prohibited by the 
order are: 

Swimming-pool paint and other con- 
crete and masonry paint. 

Treatment of fabrics, papers, and 
printing inks for grease-proofing and to 
increase resistance to chemical action. 

Bottle-cap closures. 

Fast-drying paint finishes. 


* CANADA.—The manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber from petroleum will be 
undertaken in Canada. Work on the 
plant, to be erected in Sarnia, Ontario, 
will start as soon as possible and will be 
completed in about 15 months. 


Special Products 


Deliveries of 12-Gage Shotguns Restricted 


Manufacturers of sporting firearms 
were ordered recently to make no further 
deliveries of 12-gage shotguns, except to 
agencies and officers of the Federal, State, 
and local governments, for official use, 
and to the governments of the lend-lease 
countries, 

Purpose of the order is to make avail- 
able for war-plant protection, and other 

guard duties, an adequate supply 
of shotguns of this gage. The order took 
effect at 9 a. m. February 23, but does 
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not apply to shipments in transit at that 
time. 

Another provision of the order pro- 
hibits manufacturers from using ma- 
chinery which can be employed to as- 
semble or manufacture 12-gage guns for 
the purpose of turning out shotguns of 
other sizes. 

The order also provides that, during the 
period February 23 to February 28, a 
manufacturer may not produce shotguns 
of other than 12-gage in quantities 
greater than one-half of his average 
5-day production in 1940. Production of 
other than 12-gage shotguns during the 
month of March 1942, and in subsequent 
calendar months, is also held to 50 per- 
cent of the average 1940 monthly 
production. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Rug and Carpet Industry Moves to 
“Convert” 


A cross section of the rug and carpet 
industry, comprising an industry advi- 
sory committee, discussing at a meeting 
with officials of the War Production 
Board in Washington on February 26 the 
possibility of converting a large part of 
the industry’s capacity to the manufac- 
ture of military and essential civilian 
goods. 

Curtailment of rug and carpet produc- 
tion is made necessary by scarcity of 
wool and jute. Wool supply for the in- 
dustry has already been cut, and jute 
will be curtailed in an order to be issued 
soon. 

Acting on the recommendation of the 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Indus- 
try Branches, that the industry get into 
the production of essential war materials, 
the meeting discussed specific products 
that the industry might be able to man- 
ufacture. They included: 

1. Bagging material, as a substitute for 
burlap and Osnaburg, to relieve the 
shortage of bags in the civilian market. 
It was also suggested that manufacturers 
send samples of such substitute material 
to Army engineers to enable the engi- 
neers to determine the suitability of such 
materials for sandbags. 

2. Camouflage cloth—Burlap is now 
used for such purpose, but it is scarce. 
Army engineers have prepared specifica- 
tions for such cloth but a representative 
from the Quartermaster Corps said that 
the Army is open to suggestions and 
might approve a substitute cloth which 
might not exactly fit the specifications 
but would serve the same purpose. 

3. Cotton duck—It was pointed out 
that existing cotton-duck capacity is in- 
adequate to meet military requirements 
even with practically all civilian use of 
duck eliminated. It was felt by industry 
representatives as well as Board officials 
that this offered a fertile field for the 
carpet industry, inasmuch as it could 
contribute to the military requirements 
and also make cloth for the civilian mar- 
ket. Industry representatives were in- 
formed that despite restrictions of a 
cotton-duck order soon to be issued, fa- 
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vorable consideration would be given by 
the Board to any carpet manufacturer 
manufacturing duck for civilian purposes. 

4. It was also pointed out that some 
carpet mills might be able to spin cot- 
ton on their wool looms, thus putting to 
use spinning facilities that might other- 
wise be left idle. Mills were urged to 
experiment and use these yarns to create 
special fabrics, perhaps for bagging or 
camouflage cloth. 

5. Blankets, both military and civil- 
ian.—Such blankets for defense orders 
would not come under the restrictions of 
the wool-limitation order (M—73). The 
restrictions of the order would apply to 
blankets for civilian use, the same as it 
applies to other woolen manufacturers, 
but it was pointed out that advantage 
might be taken of a provision in the wool 
order for the second quarter, just issued? 
making available additional supplies of 
material if mohair or low-grade wool is 
used. 

6. Commission spinning—It was sug- 
gested that carpet mills might use their 
facilities to do commission spinning of 
wool yarns for owners of wool. Such 
commission spinning is not limited by the 
wool order; since the wool used is charged 
against the wool owner’s allocation. 

The carpet industry did a business in 
1941 of approximately $200,000,000. It 
employs approximately 30,000 persons. 


Burlap-Trade Problems Dealt With by 
OPA 


Increases in maximum prices estab- 
lished for burlap, to meet additional 
costs of shipping caused by the war, are 
permitted under Amendment No. 1 to 
Revised Price Schedule No. 18, acccord- 
ing to announcement of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The amendment, effective March 3, 
1942, permits only the addition to the 
maximum prices of actual cost incurred 
for increased war-risk insurance and 
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ocean freight over the rates prevailing 
when the maximum prices were origi- 
nally established. 

When Price Schedule No. 18 for bur- 
lap was issued August 16, 1941, the then 
prevailing war-risk insurance rates of 
approximately 2% percent were consid- 
ered and given due weight in determina- 
tion of maximum prices for the product. 
At that time there also prevailed an 
ocean freight rate of approximately $25 
per 40 cubic feet of space or 16 hundred- 
weight. 

Since October 15, however, war-risk 
insurance rates from India have in- 
creased to as much as 10 percent. This 
increase in cost of imported burlap, the 
Office of Price Administration indicates, 
cannot be absorbed by the burlap im- 
porters and importing bag manufactur- 
ers without so reducing the importers’ 
margin that in many instances there 
would be monetary losses On some ship- 
ments. The present amendment will give 
protection to the importers with respect 
to this cost item. 

At the present time ocean freight rates 
have not increased above the rate pre- 
vailing at the time the original schedule 
was issued. Indications are, however, 
that such freight rates may be increased, 
and the present amendment makes pro- 
vision against that contingency by en- 
abling importers to adjust price ceilings 
automatically with any increases in this 
item. 

The amendment provides that where 
either of these charges are added to the 
former maximum prices, the amount of 
the increase must be itemized on in- 
voices to the buyer. The charges are 
permitted on sales of burlap in stock if 
the sale is made on or after March 3 
and if additional costs were actually 
incurred with respect to the burlap sold. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


* Canapa.—Expansion of the flax indus- 
try in Quebec Province has resulted in 
establishment of six new flax-processing 
plants, expected to be in operation before 
the end of 1942. Erection of the six fac- 
tory buildings has been completed; only 
the installation of electric motors and 
other machinery, delayed by war priori- 
ties, is now needed to start them in op- 
eration. It is expected that shipments 
of flax fiber and tow may be increased. 
At the present time the British control 
regulations permit the exportation of 50 
percent of the Quebec-grown flax to the 
United States, with the remainder held 
for export to the United Kingdom. 

The export price to the United States 
is stated to be 15 cents a pound higher 
than the price at which it is sold to the 
United Kingdom—and this higher price, 
plus the benefit of the exchange premium 
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of 10 percent, has created an incentive 
to the greater production of flax in Que- 
bec. Long-staple flax is reported to have 
realized as high as 42 cents a pound when 
exported tc the United States since the 
war, compared with 17 cents before the 
war. The raw flax is processed into six 
grades and the same number of grades 
of tow. 

While a small quantity of Quebec- 
grown flax is used by home industries for 
the production of linen on hand looms, 
it is produced chiefly for export. It is 
the desire of the Provincial authorities 
to encourage home-made linen produc- 
tion, with a view to its expansion through 
sales to tourists, but at the present time 
the production is insignificant. 

Approximately 28,000 acres are planted 
to flax annually. The growers cultivate 
on an average, 2 to 5 acres, though an 
occasional farmer plants 35 acres to flax. 
The land yields an average of 150 pounds 
of raw flax an acre, and the same quan- 
tity of tow. 

Located in the vicinity of Plessisville, 
Quebec, the new plants will add some 600 
persons to the industry, which is reported 
to provide employment for 3,500 persons 
at present. Each new plant represents 
an average capital investment of $30,000, 
which will bring the capital invested in 
the flax industry of Quebec to approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

Flax growing was started in Quebec 
some 20 years ago, and the processing 
industry is now owned and operated en- 
tirely through farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


* CanaDa.—Tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in Canada during January 
1942, as noted in an unrevised statement 
issued by the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue, consisted of 1,793,534 
pounds of cut tobacco, 247,452 pounds 
of plug tobacco, 77,670 pounds of snuff, 
747,733,490 cigarettes, 14,130,972 cigars, 
and 199,074 pounds of Canadian raw 
leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid On 28,748,208 
cigars during January 1942. 


* Costa Rica.—The total tobacco area 
in this Republic is estimated at 750 
manzanas (1,295 acres), and the pro- 
duction at approximately 12,500 quintals 
(2,755,750 pounds) per year. Of this 
volume, 7,500 quintals (1,653,450 pounds) 
may be considered of good quality, the 
remainder of low quality. There has 
been little change in volume of produc- 
tion during recent years. All crops are 
grown from fresh seed imported each 
year from the United States. While the 
seed produces a plant almost identical 
with that of Virginia tobacco, the flavor 
is regarded as definitely less satisfactory. 

Leaf stocks are never important, be- 
cause of limited production. 

The 1941 average price for tobacco was 
$90 (U.S.$16.04) per quintal for first- 
quality leaf and $30 (U. S. $5.35) for the 
low grades. Little change in these 
prices is expected during 1942. 
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Costa Rican consumption of ma 
made cigarettes in 1941 was estimated y 
360,000,000 pieces. During the firs; 
months of 1941, 49,828,868 cigarettes wen 
imported from the United States. 4, 
rivals from other countries were negligi. 
ble. Estimated imports in December 
1941 amount to 4,500,000 cigarettes, giy, 
ing an estimated total of 54,328,868 pigos 
for the year. 

Other manufactured-tobacco im 
consisted of 693 kilograms of cut tobageg 
and 10,438 kilograms of cut leaf tobaceo 


* CuBpa.—The 1941 tobacco crop of Cub 
totaled 41,934,238 net pounds of yp. 
stemmed tobacco, compared with 55, 
426,179 pounds in 1940 and 44501 54 
pounds in 1939, according to Cuban off. 
cial statistics. This was the smalleg 
crop harvested since 1936. Details ¢ 
the 1940 and 1941 crops are as follows: 























Area planted Production 
Tobacco-grow- i 
ing zone |. an 
1940 | 1941 1940 1941 
Hee- Hee- 
tares' | tares! Pounds Pounds 
Vuelta Abajo_| 17, 734 | 14,616 | 23, 383, 548 | 19, 432 a5 
Semivuelta...| 2,348 | 1,252} 2,620,724] 1,085, 4 
Partido... 895 681 | 1,582,160 | 1,075, q9 
Remedios._.__| 22,093 | 19,010 | 27, 368, 715 | 19, 445 19 
Oriente... .... 702 580 1, 471, 032 895, 02 
Total...| 43,772 | 36,139 | 56,426,179 | 41, 994 a 











1 1 hectare=2.47 acres. 


Crop reduction was inevitable as a con- 
sequence of the serious “war dislocation’ 
which the Cuban tobacco industry has 
experienced. The huge market of the 
British Isles, second only to that of the 
United States, apparently is lost. In De. 
cember 1941, no exports to Spain were 
reported. 

The greatly reduced 1941 area planted 
to tobacco was due primarily to poor 
prospects foreseen in 1940, especially in 
the Vuelta Abajo region, where large 
amounts of fertilizer are required, plus 
artificial irrigation. Large stocks of 
1940 tobacco from this zone were held 
over in an unmanufactured state, but, on 
the whole, total stocks in warehouses 
early in February were not excessive. 
Tobacco from the Remedios zone, on the 
other hand, was not held over from 1940 
in any large amounts. 

Prospects for Cuban tobacco Sales in 
1942 all depend upon the United States 
and Latin American markets. Freezing 
of Spanish funds will probably eliminate 
the large sales made in 1940 to both Spain 
and the Canary Islands. Other Euro- 
pean and African markets will be ad- 
versely affected by scarcity of shipping 
and high freight rates. 

In 1941 the quota for Cuban tobacco 
exported to the United States was filled, 
and little if any tobacco was taken at the 
higher import duties set for exports over 
and above the quota. The quota has not 
been increased for 1942, and there seems 
to be little likelihood of large exports to 
the United States above the amount set 
by the quota, unless in the form of reél- 
atively high-priced cigars. 


* Ecuapor.—Purchase of tobacco from 
planters and distribution to manufat- 
turers in Ecuador form a Government 
monopoly. Small quantities of tobacco 
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shipped occasionally to nearby coun- 
tries, put the bulk is consumed locally. 

though tobacco-production figures 
are not available, the office of the Gov- 

ent monopoly states that the 1941 

p was considerably larger than in 1940, 
with the exception of that in the Prov- 
ince of El Oro, which Province has been 
in the hands of Peruvians since the mid- 

of the year. The 1941 harvest was 

warehoused in December, and will 

not be completely harvested before the 
middle of the present month. 

United States cigarettes are the only 
tobacco product imported into Ecuador 
on a commercial scale, such imports in 
1941 amounting to 22,235,860 pieces val- 
yed at 905,728 sucres ($60,381), a ma- 
terial increase over 1940 arrivals of 
13,942,000 pieces valued at 562,580 sucres 
($37,505) . 

% NETHERLANDS INpIES.—After supervis- 

the sales of Sumatra tobacco in 
New York last spring and summer, the 
president and Director of the Deli 
Maatschappij returned to Sumatra at 
the end of November 1941. The experi- 
ment was reportedly highly successful, 
and, at a cost of approximately $400,000, 
a new warehouse to store about 25,000 
pales of tobacco is being completed adja- 
cent to the American Frascati building 
in Foreign Trade Zone No. 1 on Staten 
Island. It is understood that the entire 
1941 yield of American grades of 
Sumatra tobacco, amounting to about 
16,000 bales, is now safely stored in the 
new warehouse. 

The present system of direct Sale at 
the Foreign Trade Zone of that part of 
the Sumatra tobacco crop suitable for 
American needs has proved distinctly ad- 
yvantageous to United States purchasers. 
Formerly, auctions were held at Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam. 

Sumatra tobacco production in 1941 
was reported as approximately 90,000 
bales, which figure may be reduced to 
85,000 because of crop damage by pseudo- 
mosaic disease. The 1940 harvest 
reached about 138,800 bales. 

The 1942 Sumatra crop was expected 
to yield 100,000 to 110,000 bales of to- 
bacco, from a planted area of 20,000 to 
22,000 acres. The exact effect of the 
Japanese occupation of the southern 
part of the island cannot readily be de- 
termined at this time. 


* NEWFOUNDLAND.—Consumption of leaf 
tobacco in Newfoundland, by types and 
grades, during the last 6 months of 1940 
and 1941 was as follows: 





Last 6 Last 6 
Item months months 
1940 1941 


Cigarette leaf: 


Pounds Pounds 
Virginia 99, 000 105, 000 
Turkish 6, 000 7,000 
Plug and cut smoking leaf 

Kentucky and Burley 260, 000 265, 000 
Virginia 19, 000 19, 500 
Maryland 2, 300 2, 350 
Turkish 5, 000 6, 000 

Total 391, 300 404, 850 





_ Practically all leaf tobacco imported 
Into Newfoundland comes from the 
United States. Of the total volume of 
tobacco consumed during the last half of 
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1941, arrivals from the United States ac- 
counted for 380,000 pounds (cigarette 
leaf 160,000 and plug and cut smoking 
leaf 220,000), compared with 370,000 
pounds in the same period of 1940 (ciga- 
rette leaf 120,000 and plug and cut smok- 
ing leaf 250,000). 

Because of the arrival in Newfound- 
land of large numbers of American and 
Canadian war-construction workers, the 
demand for American cigarettes was 
great in the 1941 period. A further in- 
crease in cigarette and tobacco sales is 
expected during 1942: 

There are no restrictions on importa- 
tion of tobacco into Newfoundland ex- 
cept customs duties, which are consid- 
ered high. Tobacco consumed by mili- 
tary and naval personnel is duty-free. 

There were no exports or reexports of 
leaf 343,000); on December 31, 1940, 

On December 31, 1941, stocks of leaf 
tobacco on hand in Newfoundland 
amounted to 463,000 pounds (cigarette 
leaf 120,000 and plug and cut smoking 
leaf 343,000); on December 31, 1940, 
stocks reached 585,000 pounds (cigarette 
leaf 135,000 and plug and cut smoking 
leaf 450,000). 

The Newfoundland price of leaf to- 
bacco for the 6 months ended December 
31, 1941, was 33 cents per pound, com- 
pared with 30 cents in the corresponding 
period of 1940. The price of plug and 
cut smoking tobaccos for the respective 
months was 20 cents and 16 cents. 

Consumption of raw leaf in the manu- 
facture of tobacco during 1942 is esti- 
mated at approximately 750,000 pounds, 
to be used as follows: Plug smoking to- 
bacco, 470,000 pounds; cut smoking (pipe 
and cigarette), 205,000 pounds; ciga- 
rettes, 75,000,000 pieces. Consumption of 
locally manufactured and imported to- 
baccos in 1942 is estimated as follows: 
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Plug smoking tobacco, 642,000 pounds 
(estimated value, not including duty and 
excise, $256,000) ; cut smoking (pipe and 
cigarette), 350,000 pounds ($245,000); 
cigarettes, 150,000,000 pieces ($270,000). 

Government revenues from tobacco for 
the last half of 1941 are estimated at 
$1,125,000. 


* New ZEALAND.—Rationing of smoking 
tobacco or cigarettes in the near future is 
considered unlikely—presumably because 
tobacco stocks on hand in New Zealand 
are adequate. Having foreseen the like- 
lihood of shipping difficulties, New Zea- 
land tobacco importers have followed 
the policy of building up imported stocks 
beyond normal requirements. Further, 
domestic tobacco production has been 
stimulated considerably by the Govern- 
ment, and increasing quantities of home- 
grown leaf are being used in the manu- 
facture of supplies for local consumption. 

Imports of leaf tobacco during the first 
11 months of 1941 increased to 5,852,255 
pounds, from 5,429,617 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. Importations 
of unmanufactured tobacco were high 
in both 1940 and 1941, largely because of 
the suppression of manufactured tobacco 
imports—which declined from 623,762 
pounds in 1939 to 10,296 in 1940, and to 
a negligible amount in 1941. Since New 
Zealand stocks of imported leaf report- 
edly are large, and domestic production 
is good, the leaf situation for manufac- 
ture is not likely to be affected for some 
time by war conditions. 

Final figures for tobacco production 
in New Zealand place the 1940-41 crop 
at 3,133,813 pounds, grown on 2,963 acres. 
The 1941-42 harvest is now estimated by 
the New Zealand Tobacco Board at 
3,111,000 pounds, from 3,100 acres. Har- 


vesting takes place in February and 
March. 
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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted ‘eb 
: 1942 
January | February - 
1989 1940 1942 1942 
Pound (free). .............---. | *$8.5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2150 | $3.2150 | $3. 2150 
Australia... -...--.-....---.- {Pound Ne? Se ee | 3.2280] 3.2280] 3.2280] 3.2280 
Canada eo... wanes . 9602 . 8514 . 8783 8842 _ 8838 
TCs . ———aaaa BEM . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
I eo reichepaesreniitde FE . 2745 . 2296 (t) (t) 
LS rae ES *. 3328 . 3016 . 3012 . 3012 3012 
SSeS ee ee oatine 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2278 3. 2278 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements._.......... | Dollar__.... 3 *. 5174 . 4698 . 4701 . 4671 (t) 
Union of South Africa... ...._-. Poun oS See *4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
i 4. 4354 3. 8300 4, 0350 4. 0297 4. 0350 
United Kingdom .--..-.-....-.. {Pound (official). ........-..---|-----.. --| 4.0880] 4.0350] 4.0350] 4.0350 





OrriciaL Rates IN ForEiGN COUNTRIES 


[New York rates not currently available] 



































Equivalent; Annual average rate ! 
in United 
Country Official rate Lae ~ 
ars of unit 
quoted 1938 1939 
ESS rn tear . | 4 Afghanis=1 rupee--..-..-......- : ne 
Belgian Congo-.-..........-- 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00____. -0226 | Swe: See 
Ses 1 belga=RM 0.4000... ..----- 1.1600 | $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
u Se 1 lev=RM 0.0305_........--- 1.0122 *.0124 5° 0121 
China (Shanghai) _--......--. 1 yuan=$0.0531 _............ 4.0531 *, 2136 *. 1188 
China—Manchuria__........ | 1 M. yuan=1 yen_..----- : . 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia__---.-- 1 koruna=RM 0.10._.... _-- 1.0400 *. 0347 § * 0343 
EG cpicctnewinkoxe 1 Slovak crown= RM 0.0860 1.0344 | *. 0347 § *. 0343 
Denmark ...........-. --.-..] 4.79 kroner=$1.00.........- . 2088 | . 2183 . 2035 
ie Ee ee 4. 1542 | * 5.0130 * 4. 5463 
Finland____......-..--..-. --| 49.35 markkaa=$1.00___- . 0203 | . 0216 *.0199 
France: 
Occupied area__....... ..| 1 franc=RM 0.0500_......--._.. 9. 0200 . 0288 . 0251 
Unoccupied area. .... . | 43.90 francs=$1.00_................-. . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina..... -...-.- en. bee kdsuwstecenees . 2269 7, 2880 ? 2510 
ermany --- es cc cocessinasee , cod . 4000 *. 4006 *. 4002 
Greece ----.- 1 drachma= RM 0.0167.......... ...-.-------- 5, 0067 . 0090 . 0082 
| Ae. aia dics seseeesereceewe . 1949 . 1973 . 1924 
EE RRS ESE aE 6.505 kroner=$1.00................--- . ) ae re 
ES 35 rials=$1.06 __.._. Se. See 
er 1 dinar=£1 sterling - 4.0350 * 4, 8894 64.4354 
=a 19 lire=$1.00.______- . 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
SST i cathe. scsconcesvoces . 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
Netherlands .._ -......-..- 1.8838 guilders=$1.00. ........._- . 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders = $1 ROR e Some . 5284 *. 5501 *, 5334 
Newfoundland_.....-....... $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00___.__.- See Oe - 9091 - 9942 . 9602 
6 oe ce ekenonbeets ; . 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
SS REE: Te  cueneons 4.0350 # 4. 8894 § 4. 4354 
= Governor- | 1 zloty= RM 0.5000___._.-. WU ee eee *, 2000 . 1886 *, 1884 
ship 
Sa eee: 100 escudos=£1 sterling *______- 10, 0404 0443 . 0404 
aes: Te oc awweweewecece . 0052 *.0073 uu * 0071 
Spain_-__-- 10.95 RS Ta ae Se . 0913 *. 0560 *. 0999 
Se is wosrm'n. arty 0 ee . 2395 . 2399 . 2380 
EE , Sea . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
— | 27 0S EERE . 4556 1, 5760 1, 5020 
ee nee errr . 3659 . 4445 . 4032 
- RS REE .| £T1=$0.75-_. » CRE SEE Sl Sa ee 7500 - 8011 . 8024 
U.8.8.R SSE Eee JET Uxascesswues ehinaigas 
Yugoslavia: 
a ERD GUNN... weccecenccces a gieacdhidasiod 4, 0200 *. 0231 i *, 0227 
Serbia... ; en ., i cactcabacncocssoveseceves 4, 0200 *. 0231 1 *, 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per 


* Based on average for 
’ Based on average for 


unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 
? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 
3 Average for first 8 months = 
‘ Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 
* Average for first 3 months only. 


und sterling. 
rench franc. 
* Average for Netherlands guilder. 


® Rased on official rate for pound sterling 
" Average for January-August and November-December. 





* Official rate in London 
Quotations not_available after Feb. 16, 1°42. 


11 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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The Economic Importance ¢ 
Egypt 


(Continued from p. 5) 


State Finances 


Despite present economic dislocati 
Egyptian State finances have contin 
to maintain a satisfactory position. 
decrease in receipts from customs qut 
normally by far the chief source of rey. 
nue, reflects the decline in imports jm, 
sulting from the virtual closing of th 
Mediterranean to commercial shi 
This item, which amounted to £E16,947. 
000 during the 11-month period from 
May 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940, amounted 
to only £E14,240,000 during the cory. 
sponding period a year later. New t 
however, have been instituted which, 
is believed, will supplement declining cy. 
toms receipts and meet the additiong 
financial burden imposed by requirements 
for national defense. Among these ap 
the income tax and the stamp tax, 

Receipts during the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1940, amounted to £E39,408 09) 
as compared with £E37,621,000 during tis 
previous year, the increase of £E1,787,0y, 
resulting principally from the procee 
of new taxes. Receipts from custom 
amounted to £E18,486,000, a figure on} 
slightly less than that for the fiscal yeg 
1938-39, and receipts from the land ta 
amounted to £E5,183,000. 

Total expenditure during the 1939-4 
fiscal year amounted to £E44,328,000, an 
increase of £E3,154,000 over that of the 
previous year. The effect of the require. 
ments of national defense upon th 
Egyptian budget is shown by the fag 
that the greatest expenditure was that 
of the Ministry of National Defense— 
£E7,947,000—and that next in size wa 
that of the Ministry of Public Works— 
£E6,721,000. 

The excess of expenditure over receipts 
amounted to £E1,766,000, a sum which 
was to have been charged to the State 
Reserve Fund. This fund in January 
1941 stood at £E27,797,000. The publi 
debt in April 1941 amounted to £stg93- 
364,000, of which £stg87,232,000 repre. 
sented the consolidated public debt. 


Effects of the War on the 
Egyptian Economy 


Egypt, an ally of Great Britain, al 
though a nonbelligerent, prohibited any 
commercial or financial transactions 
with the German Government or with 
German subjects as from September 3, 
1939. In June 1940 a similar order was 
issued applying to Italy and Italian sub- 
jects. With the entry of Italy into the 
war in that month severe disruption of 
Egyptian trade began, for shortly there- 
after the Mediterranean became virtually 
closed to commercial shipping. Com- 
mercial trade with the United King- 
dom—normally Egypt’s prime customer 
and supplier—via the Mediterranean has 
been decreased by hostilities in that sea. 
Shipping by other routes has continued, 
however, and trade with certain other 
countries, notably the United States, has 
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Nce of Trade relations with Japan 
were severed as of December 11, 1941. 
It has been estimated that, taking 100 
the index of prices during the period 
June through August 1939, wholesale 
prices rose by August 1941 to 160 and the 
neral cost of living to 142. According- NorTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
the Government has increased the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic 
ocations . ~es of certain governmental employees 3" poner cane mcteet, and the Panamanian bulboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 
ontinuel | receiving salaries in the lower brackets. 
On. The} yan effort to control the rapid in- 
: . crease in prices, the Government has es- ren en Average rate weg 
reve. Price Control Board, with 
plished a ’ 
orts re | er to enforce decisions of the various — aed sag eee ea 
B Of the ministries regarding the supply of com- 1939 | 1940 | Nov. | | Rate | Date 
He modities essential to the civilian popu- és ee 
— ll ation. The scope of the decisions is to Argentina... Paper peso....- i Bi 3.70 | 3.73 | 3.73 | 3.73 | 3.73 | Feb. 19 
from include importation and exportation of Official B............--- 14.32 | 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 Do. 
mounted merchandise, inventory of stocks, price ER bend Maebes: ge ee {eo Feb. 18 
le Corte. ngand sales. The hoarding of certain Free market............- 4.33 | 437 | 424 | 420 | 425 | Feb. 19 
od oodstuffs has been prohibited, and3days _—Belivia --...-.. Bolivieno....... cw geagahamnaipaneasinen an) an | met aries | 
xi ch, it | ofeach week are now designated “meat- OB nists Milreis........--- Official ----_--____.-] 16.829 | #16. 500 | # 16. 500 | + 16. 500 |* 16.500 | Feb. 25 

Ng Cis. ” days Free market | _.._.- 319.706 | 19.789 | 19,678 | 19.650 | 19. 650 Do. 
dditiong | 5s ; : ; Special free market ..--- 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.660 | 20.600 | 20.600 | Do. 
irement | 70 guard against the possibility of a ous 2), EERE: 20. 21.421 | 20.432 | 20.055 | 19.955 Do. 
hese ap | cereal shortage resulting from difficulty comenenn ee: anmee Se limeoleateuanmtes a 
aX in importing fertilizers, the Government Curb market.---------- 32. 47 33.04 | 33.53 | 31.53 | 31.20 Do. 

. sch cia Mie Sy ay oy Vt ; 31.05 | 81.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do 
ar endej | has undertaken several measures. One Gold exehan 29.86 | 31.05 | 31.15 | 31.15 
408,08 isa regulation that wheat flour must be Mining doller.........|_....... s3ris | 3148 | ais | site > 
uring tix | mixed with flour from other grains for Colombia do Osntrolled aoe eK se 1.75 a 55 a 785 a 758 Feb’3 
11.78 bread making. Other measures include = =" tee Bank of Republic.....| 1.755] 1.785| 1.755| 1.735! 1755 | Do. 
a 7,00 the encouragement of cereal production Stabilization Fund_.....|-.....-. (°) () (8) ‘© rs 
customs | on land which would otherwise lie fallow He Bd Be Bae 8 
ure only | and the diversion of some acreage from 6.62 5.62 | 562 | 5.62 | Do. 

d 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 | Feb. 28 
pe cotton to a. ae sm "16.42 15.00 15, 00 15.00 | Jan. 24 
an eign-exchange control was _ insti- j 2. 04 | 2.04 Do. 
7 set 7 1939, which permitted exchange 800 | ko | S00 | son | Feb. 21 
. 1939-4) | transactions for the “normal needs of , 6-36 | 5.61 5.49 | 5.10 Do. 
8,000, an } commerce and industry” as well as for Oe lant cater toe 

,000, : i . ; .50 | 650 | Jan. 31 
at Of the} personal needs having a serious object. 25 2.4 2.5 2.5 Do. 
| ; .4791| 5260) 9.2 Feb. 
require | Chiefly for the purpose of conserving “5267| "5266 5266| 15260] Do. 
pon the} shipping space, an import control system 319 | 3:35 | 335 | 3.35 Do, 
the fact} was instituted in October 1941. The wes 3.95 3.80 | 3.63 Do. 
was that? order establishing control prohibits the 
Yefense— | importation of several commodities into 1 Aug. 22-Dee. 30. * Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
size was} Egypt by sea and subjects others to im- Es 30. tee eee eee compensated d exchange,” the 
Works— port license, priority to be granted to ‘a comepemnente of the Government only 1 End of January. 

ah] oes the immuta "ey chaser MuPaRe)—_raln Cote Wary af Ooi @ te 
i j j it. 0} me Bed ecascca- 4 — 2 ‘ eekly 0 ctober or an- 
r een Thus the immutable Sphinx is wit adh owe poonces me RR 195 (July-Dee.) nouned op September 2, as applying to automotive 
m W nessing another chapter in the long and These rates prevail at present. equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
he State} colorful history of Egypt, known in an- ’ June-Dee. in customs on August 27. 
a cient days as the “bread basket of the 
ep world.” Changes in many spheres of 
) £s' a : « . . 
SE ere, wees reseed = Trade Lise Avalide’ 
; : ; | 
lebt. trend of increasing strength in the eco- The Commercial Intelligence Unit has sNCw niet 3h: onsulate for 
nomic position of the country. recently compiled the following trade lists Cucuta. Colombia 
» the of which mimeographed copies may be ’ 
obtained by American firms from the A United S ; 
; ; tates Consulate is to be 
y Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 9 7 ; 
ling . Irovram’s merce or its regional or district offices established in the near future at Cucuta, 
itain, ak} Pilling the War Program : ; fice : é 
sited eal ‘ by referring to the titles. The price is in the Republic of Colombia. This city, 
nsactions Metal Needs $1 per list for each country. lying in the northeastern part of the 
Iron, steel and buildi aterials, i t- country, i i 
Xi. i niece prodbetitn tn Wiiiieh. fe. yond — sn peat: we erials, impor _ = . sips. of ~ Department 
er was} Pett and Chile amounted to 60,029 short Machinery, importers and distributors, orte de Santander. It is near the 
— the output, war-prceduction authorities have “ Machinery, importers and distributors, Tachira. To the south lies the important 
disclosed. This i ase oO. io ruguay. i i 
uption of expected to an prrincarhageeneyte be Pr Motor vehicles, importers and distributors, Colombian city of Pamplona. Cucuta to- 
ly there- the revised war program of the American ee day has about 30,000 people. 
» virtually republics prog Petroleum and Petroleum products, im- 
. Com- , porters and dealers, Honduras. 
- King- The granting of priorities by the War Professional and scientific instruments, 
customer} Production Board on mining and concen- importers and dealers, Cuba. A 
nean bas trating machinery for Central and South a teat importers and dealers, Costa venge 
hal ca. 
that sea. — producers will expand the out- Sugar refineries, Chile. 
ontinued, necessary copper, zinc, and tin Tanneries, Brazil. Pearl Harbor! 
ain other) “UPplies to strengthen the American war Tobacco and tobacco products, importers, 
tates, has effort. dealers, and manufacturers, Guatemala. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—There were no _ trade- 
marks published in the Boletin Oficial of 
February 18, 1942. 

Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





Date of 


- y Aitw 
Trade-mark | Class No. and commodity publication 








| 
| 1942 
Casa Cali- | Class 41—Fruits and veg- | Feb. 13. 
fornia. etables, preserved or | 
not. 
Class 14—Glass haby | 
Jumbo bottles. } Do. 
Class 1—Paints, var- | 
Paris pt nishes, and dyes for Do. 
| textiles. 
| Class 60—Motion-picture 
Rex Filmo_..| _ films. Do. 
| Class 6—Machines suit- | 
Alfa-Laval._.| able for the dairy in- Do. 
| dustry. } 
| Class 12—Utensils suit- | 
able for the dairy in- | Do. 
| 


dustry. 





Brazil_—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Trade mark Class No. and commodity 


| 1942 
Americano____| Class 36—Shoes, in general | Feb. 14 
Airline --_- ae | Do. 
Scarlett __.-- | Class 48—Perfumes and per- | Do 
fumed soaps; articles for 
cleaning and preserving the 
teeth and hair, and brushes 
for the same purposes: 
combs and other dressing- 
table articles; face powder, 
rouges, lipsticks, make-up 
preparations, bandoline, 
brilliantine, cosmetics, 
toilet waters, eye and eye- 
brow pencils; deodorants, 
depilatories, perfumed bath 
salts, creams for the skin and 
eyelashes, preparations for 
the fingernails (removers, 
polishes, creams, powder, 
and enamels.) 

AGFA \Unexposed film for rari- 
Texo-S-Film__|{ ography. 


Do. 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and commodity | publica- 
tion 
1942 
Laranjada_ Class 43—Bottled soft | Feb. 12 
Americana. drink made of orange 
juice. 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 
11, 1942. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be made in 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country | Date signed | Date effective 

| Ee ee | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium................-.| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Se | Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
ERE eS | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
RM eRe | Feb. 2°1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- | | 

ment below). ........-- | Nov. 15, 1935 | Do 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in | 

Europe, Netherlands | 

India, Surinam, and 

Cur SRR Ee | Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland ___..........- Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
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analysis of each of the agreements, as well ag the 
maries published by this Department, are Available 
examination at all fleld offices of the Departmen” 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or Summaries Md 
any particular agreement, figures for United fa } 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,”’ and genera “Ad 
mation regarding the sims, procedure, and po Ma 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Pr 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bost 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washj Bary} Co 
[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the : 
States under the trade agreements signed to 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tarif 
has been prepared by the U. 8S. Tariff Commission jg 


7) 
se 


form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from th 

intendent of Documents, Washington, D, ow om 

cents per copy.] » fra) Go 
ton 





























EE Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 . ; ‘ : of | 
are Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 ‘i > j 
Guatemala —-——-______--.| Apr. 24,1936 | June 18,1036 Countries With Which Intep. . 
rance and its colonies, | | . a . 
dependencies, and pro- tion | O Negotiate Has Been to. 
— other than - » lie | > . C : 
| ee ay 6, 1936 | 0. j - 
Nicaragua!._.._..-..--.. Mar. 11.1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 Announced 
| ae May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 no 
I 6 catinndaninne Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 tio! 
CD Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 Latest date ie 
Czecho-Slovakia?._........ Mar. 7.1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 a _| Date ofissu- | for submit- | Date fora ue 
Se Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 ountry ance of notice | ting written presentation reg 
United Kingdom, Includ- statements of views 
ing Newfoundland and Co! 
the British Colonial ™ of 
Empire. -_-_--. .....---| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 Chile Oct. 2, 1939 | Nov. 11, 1939 | Nov, gm) ry 
Canada (revision of agree- Uruguay .| May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 2B 1M 
— fM88........-<-- ne e. - ~ one Iceland. .| Nov. 17, 19414] Dec. 8, 1941 | Dee. ihm alll 
urkey.-.....------------ pr. 1, 190% ay 06, 1% Peru | Dec. 29,19 " 
ean 1 SES Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 : 9, 1941 | Jan. 24, 1042 | Feb. ae for 
Cuba ‘epee Fall 
agreement).............| Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 ? Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; beh 
Canada Seay to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941, A 
agreement).._.........- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 : ; ; r 
Canada (supplementary : [Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of th 
eee _...-----.--| Dee. 18,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 lists of products to which the United States announy! A 
ED ae | Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 it would give consideration for concessions, at the tim A 
Cuba (supplementary | or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate wh ( 
agreement)_......_____. | Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 each of the above countries, are available upon reque C 
| to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign a 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices ofa © 
1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be Department of Commerce, as well as from the Cme C 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Departmm C 
1 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of of State.) c 
Apr. 22, 1939. Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendarwi— F 
Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the midhy 
ment are published in Forrign COMMERCE WEEKLY of the month of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEERLY, instal 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official of each week as formerly. P 
F 
; F 
Colombia within 30 days from date of the ° 5) P 
third and last printing. ontributors ‘ 
§ 
Trade-mark Commodity a / : 
OLUMN 4 
Sulamyd Pharmaceutical products, etc F 
Nion Medicinal products. ; E 
Sedocardil Kathleen F. Cahill.—Born Butt 
aa Mont. Attended Reed College, Portlant} 


Vita-Calcio 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date of 
publication. 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Product 


1942 

Wilson_. Drugstore and chemical prod-| Feb. 5 
ucts, 

5th Avenue eae ‘ah 

Saf Avenide f Tobacco, cigars, etc. --. Feb. 6 

Vitador Groceries, and drugstore and | Feb. 11 


chemical products. 





Oreg., 1933-37, B. A. 1937. Executir 
Secretary, Oregon Branch of League 
Nations Association, 1937-38. Secre 
Institute of International Rela 
Reed College, 1938. §& 
Science (International Relations) 
















Economics at University of Nebraskg 1 
1938-40, M. A. 1939. Graduate Assist t 
at University of Nebraska, 1938-39, 3 r 
Teaching Fellow 1939-40.  Residem fle 
Scholar in Public Law (Internationa 
Relations), Columbia University, 10§ ! 
41. With Bureau of Foreign and Dogo 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com be 
merce, since June 1941. vs 
During 1941, the Republic of Honduragma 
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ments communicated to the 
: en Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
March 10, 1942: 

nsive Export Control Schedule 
“i ™0) "imarch--Agril 1942) Available. 

ce of Export Control has issued 
ee ensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 6, which may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents of the 
Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton or from the field offices of the Office 
of Export Control or of the Department 
of Commerce for 20 cents per Copy. 

The new schedule has been enlarged 
to include the essential parts of Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 6 and contains 
notes or statements required in connec- 
tion with licenses for specified commodi- 
ties, as well as the new technical data 
reguiations (green licenses). Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 8 (The Certificate 
of Necessity) is given in full as section 
IV, with the exception of the list of 
allocated commodities and the proposed 
form for the certificate. The list cf 
allocated commodities is as follows: 


Acetone. 
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Ammonia, anhydrous 
Ammonium sulfate 
Aniline. 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Caustic soda. 
Chlorine. 
Chromium tanning chemicals 
Citric acid. 
Copper sulfate. 
Farm machinery. 
Formaldehyde : 
Formaline (37 percent) 
Glycerine 
Plastics. 
Potash salts. 
Potassium permanganate 
Soda ash. 
Sulfuric acid. 
Superphosphate. 
Tin plate. 
. Tungsten. 
Platinum. 
Rayon. 





The Office of Export Control has an- 
nounced that all changes in controls not 
previously made effective at an earlier 
date are to be put into operation March 
15, 1942. 


No. 279—General Licenses Covering In- 
transit Shipments of Articles and Ma- 
terials Subject to Export Control. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that: 


1. Effective immediately, only the fol- 
lowing General Intransit Licenses shall 
be effective, and the general provisions 
outlined in paragraphs 2 and 3 hereof 
shall govern shipments of all articles and 
materials subject to export control, when 


they enter and leave a port of the United 


States in transit to a foreign country: 
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GIT-B/A—From any part of the Western 
Hemisphere to any destination in the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

GIT-A/B—From any part of the British Em- 
pire to any part of the Western Hemisphere. 

GIT-A/A—From any part of the British Em- 
pire to any part of the British Empire. 

GIT-B/B—From any part of the Western 
Hemisphere to any part of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

GIT-N/B—From any part of the Netherlands 
Indies to any part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

GIT-B/N—From any part of the Western 
Hemisphere to any part of the Netherlands 
Indies. 

GIT-B/BC—From any part of the Western 
Hemisphere to any part of the Belgian 
Congo. 

GIT-BC /B—From any part of the Belgian 
Congo to any part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

GIT-A/BC—From any. part of the British 
Empire to any part of the Belgian Congo. 

GIT-BC/A—From any part of the Belgian 
Congo to any part of the British Empire. 

GIT-B/R—From any part of the Western 
Hemisphere to any destination in the 
U.S. S. R. 

GIT-A/R—From any part of the British Em- 
pire to any destination in the U.S.S. R. 
GIT-R, B—From any part of the U.S. S. R. 
to any part of the Western Hemisphere. 
GIT-R /A—From any part of the U. S. S. R. 

to any part of the British Empire. 

GIT-P/B From Portugal to any destina- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. 

GIT-P /A--From Portugal to any destination 
in the British Empire. 

GIT-S/B—From Spain to any destination in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

GIT-S/A—From Spain to any destination in 
the British Empire. 

GIT-SW B—From Switzerland to any des- 
tination in the Western Hemisphere. 

GIT-SW/A—From Switzerland to any des- 
tination in the British Empire. 

GIT-SD/B—From Sweden to any destination 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

GIT-SD/B—From Sweden to any destination 
in the British Empire. 

GIT-N/A—From the Netherlands Indies to 
any destination in the British Empire. 
GIT-A/N—From the British Empire to any 

destination in the Netherlands Indies. 


For the purposes of this instruction, 


the Western Hemisphere shall include 
only the following: 


Argentina Guatemala 
Bolivia Haiti 
Brazil Honduras 
Chile Iceland 
Colombia Mexico 
Costa Rica Nicaragua 
Cuba Panama 
Curacao Paraguay 
Dominican Republic Peru 

El Salvador Surinam 
Ecuador Uruguay 
Greenland Venezuela 


2. Intransit shipments involving the 
commodities listed below will require in- 
dividual export licenses except when 
shipments thereof are proceeding under 
General Intransit License GIT-A/A from 
any part of the British Empire to any 
other part of the British Empire: 
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Articles and materials designated in the 
President’s Proclamation No. 2465 dated 
March 4, 1941. 

Titanium and titanium salts and compounds. 

Atropine. 

Cork. 

Quinine. 

Belladonna. 

Caffein. 

Graphite. 

Hyoscyamus (henbane). 

Mesothorium, salts and compounds. 

Radium. 

Uranium, salts and compounds. 

Digitalis seeds. 

Hempseed. 

Teakwood. 

Theobromine. 

Theophylline. 

Rubber. 

Industrial diamonds. 

Tin. 

Mica. 

Silk. 

Antimony. 

Sitka spruce. 

Tungsten. 

Manila hemp. 


3. The regulations governing exporta- 
tions to blocked nationals apply to ship- 
ments under General Intransit License. 


No. 280—Ezxportation of Mechanical Re- 
frigerators Permitted Under Individ- 
ual License if Dated on or after Febru- 
ary 17. 


The Office of Export Control has 
notified collectors of customs that the 
prohibition (until further notice) of the 
exportation of mechanical refrigerators 
(see announcement No. 261 in ForEIcN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for February 21) has 
been modified to permit their exporta- 
tion when accompanied by an individual 
license dated on or after February 17, 
1942. 


No. 281-——-Automobile Parts for Assembiz 
Permitted Under General Export Li- 
cense to Group C Countries. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that, notwith- 
standing the instructions of February 
27, 1942 (see announcement No. 277 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 7), 
prohibiting exports of automobiles and 
automobile parts, automobile parts for 
assembly, listed under Schedule B No. 
7912, may be exported under general li- 
cense to Canada, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, Green- 
land, and Iceland and will continue to be 
so authorized subsequent to March 10, 
1942. This instruction refers to parts 
“to be assembled abroad into complete 
vehicles with American trade names, and 
not comprising sufficient parts to assem- 
ble a certain number of vehicles,” which 
is the language of the explanatory note 
after No. 7912 of Schedule B. 

The extension of this general license 
privilege was primarily intended to per- 
mit the continued construction in Canada 
of vehicles essential to the war effort. 


No. 282—Clearance Procedure for Se- 
lected Destinations (Current Controls 
Bulletin No. 9) 

The Office of Export Control has issued 
Current Controls Bulletin No. 9 of March 
3, 1942, which explains the clearance 
procedure for exports to a number of 
Selected destinations. Among other 
things it sets out the new regulations to 
be effective in relation to the discontin- 
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uance of navicerts, mailcerts, and air- 
certs on April 1, 1942. Also it should 
be noted that, as a result of the changes 
made by this Bulletin, page 71 of Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule No. 
6 should be corrected by deleting “and 
possessions” from General License Num- 
bers 82, 83, and 84, to be effective April 1, 
1942. 

The provisions of this Bulletin are as 
follows: 


1. Elimination of Navicert, Mailcert, and Air- 
cert (from April 1, 1942). 


Export Control procedures are now greatly 
simplified as the result of a recent agreement 
between the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain. For articles and mate- 
rials to be exported after March 31, American 
exporters need:no longer apply for navicerts, 
mailcerts, or aircerts, but have only to obtain 
export licenses from the Board of Economic 
Warfare. There will be no change in the 
procedure for obtaining export licenses for 
gold or narcotics required by the Treasury 
Department or for arms, ammunition, imple- 
ments of war, helium, and tin plate scrap 
required by the State Department, with the 
exception that the navicerts will be elim- 
inated. 





General Li- 


2. Countries affected me. 
Apr. 1 
French West Africa_____- G-86 
French North Africa___- ‘ : G-87 
SEE Ss ee a G-88 
I beincietees G-89 
ae ; F G-90 
a ; G-91 
Madagascar _-_ G-92 
ARS ea G-83 
Portuguese Atlantic Islands G-93 
Portuguese Guinea aecemetle G-%4 
Reunion_____-- é cca G-95 
0 . G-82 
Syria. ee ree Mkt G-9 
Spanish Atlantic Islands G-97 
Spanish Morocco and Tangier G-98 
ee as G-84 
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ss 3 sii mie G-99 





3. Effective Date. 

Applications will be received beginning 
March 1, 1942, for shipments of all kinds to 
be made on or after April 1, 1942, to the 
Selected Clearance Destinations. Beginning 
April 1, 1942, all licenses issued supsequent 
to 12:01 a. m., March 1, 1942, will be valid 
for export without an additional navicert, 
mailcert or aircert. Licenses issued by the 
Board of Economic Warfare, on or after 
March 1, 1942, for shipment to be made 
prior to March 31, 1942, must be accompanied 
by an appropriate navicert, mailcert or air- 
cert and those instances in which this is the 
case a notation will be made on the face of 
the license to this effect. 


4. Export Licenses. 

(a) Effective March 31, 1942, all navicerts 
will become invalid. Shipments may, how- 
ever, be made through April 10, 1942, during 
what is termed “a period of grace.” 

(b) All individual licenses issued prior to 
March 1, 1942, will be invalid for shipment 
after March 31, 1942, unless accompanied by 
an appropriate navicert, aircert or mailcert, 
Licenses accompanied by navicerts, aircerts 
or mailcerts are only valid for shipment 
through April 10, 1942. 

(c) All general licenses outstanding to any 
of the countries specified will be revoked as 
of midnight, March 31, 1942, and. the 10-day 
grace period referred to above will not be 
applicable. This revocation will apply to 
all shipments regardless of value. 

(d) Licenses issued between March 1 and 
March 31, specifically calling for shipment 
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in March 1942, will be valid only when ac- 
companied by a navicert, mailcert or aircert. 
These licenses will be revoked as of mid- 
night, April 10, 1942. 

(e) Duration.—Licenses will constitute au- 
thority to ship the article or material 
licensed at any time after the date of the 
license and up to the date of expiration 
stamped thereon unless otherwise specifically 
stated to the contrary on the license itself. 
The time of expiration of the license will 
generally be as of midnight of the 10th day 
of the first month following the calendar 
quarter year in which the shipment is 
permitted. 

(f) Partial Shipments—Partial shipments 
may be made during the period of validity 
of the license. 

(g) Upon the cancelation of any license 
while still outstanding, the licensee or per- 
son in whose possession the license is will 
immediately return the same to the Office 
of Export Control. 

(h) General licenses for shipments by 
mail valued at $25 or less.—All articles and 
materials subject to the license requirements 
of the Office of Export Control except those 
hereinafter listed may be exported via mail 
only to— 

General License Nos. 


easel slated alah msennt cent gereeeten G-90 
Ye aie ices larak caeb-guai iho i plainer tethers etd G-88 
ae... ileaaieelai dace mista vce aoe ... G-89 
aa Sai bling pen tin ain nnecastite G-91 
o7r....... Si collet iokalegs eax aceiinecinailahia te iienis G-—96 
Ne ee ae ee ee G-—99 


on general licenses, provided the articles and 
materials are valued at $25 or less. 


The value of $25 shall be construed to mean 
the total value of the items (including metal 
containers of all types but exclusive of the 
nonmetallic packagings) included in any one 
shipment which is exported under this gen- 
€ral license. The total value of the shipment 
may exceed $25 provided the appropriate 
licenses have been Obtained but the total 
value of all the articles exported under gen- 
eral license in a single shipment may not 
exceed $25 for the entire shipment. 

The list of items to which the $25 general 
license (for shipments by mail) does not 
apply, is as follows: 


Articles and materials 
President’s Proclamation No. 
March 4, 1941 


Aconite. 

Agar. 

Aircraft parts, equipment, and accessories 

Arsenic. 

Atropine. 

Bearings. 

Belladonna 

Boiler gage glass tubes. 

Bristles (all kinds). 

Bromine 

Cacodylic acid. 

Cadmium. 

Caffein. 

Cameras and parts thereto. 

Camphor. 

Carbon black. 

Casein. 

Chemicals, all, not elsewhere specified 

Chocolate. 

Cholesterol. 

Cobalt. 

Cork. 

Cryolite. 

Derris root and powder. 

Diamonds.’ 

Digitalis seeds. 

Douglas fir. 

Dyes. 

Electric fuel pumps. 

Equipment and parts which can be used, 
or adapted to use, for the production of avia- 
tion motor fuel or tetraethyl lead. 

Equipment for the production of aviation 
lubricating oil. 


designated in the 
2465 dated 
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Fire-control instruments, military 
lights, aerial cameras, and other types of mi. 
itary equipment containing optical element, 

Gages. 

Gears. 

Graphite. 

Gum benzoin. 

Gum damar. 

Hempseed. 

Hemp of all kinds, including Manufacture 

Hematropine. 

Hyoscine (scopolamine). 

Hyoscyamus (henbane). 

Kapok. 

Lecithin. 

Lenses. 

Machine and hand tools and parts Of such 
tools. 

Measuring and scientific instruments (in. 
cluding precision gages). 

Mercury. 

Metals, all metals and manufactures, 
elsewhere specified, except containers of toy 
or steel, and clothing fasteners affixed to gar. 
ments. 

Mica and mica manufactures. 

Mineral crystals (e. g., quartz, etc.)., 

Mesothorium, salts and compounds, 

Oilseeds. 

Optical elements for fire-control ingty, 
ments, aircraft instruments, etc. 

Optical glass. 

All pharmaceutical natural products. 

Photographic film—all types. 

Quartz crystals. 

Quinine, all forms and preparations, 

Radio parts. 

Rare earths (kieselguhr, thorium, monasite 
cerium). 

Raw furskins. 

Rochelle salts. 

Rubber and rubber manufactures (inchy. 
ing natural and synthetic rubber). 

Seeds for sowing. 

Shellac. 

Silk and silk manufactures. 

Sitka spruce 

Soap. 

Stellite rods 

Tanning materials 

Teakwood. 

Theobromine. 

Theophylline. 

Titanium and 

pounds. 

Tools incorporating industrial diamond, 

Tung oil. 

Vanadium 

Vitamins and hormones 

Well and refining machinery 

Wolfram. 

Zinc. 


titanium salts and cop 


5. Procedure to be Followed by Applicant. 





(a) Each application for a license to sh 
any article or material to a country list 
above will be made to the Office of Expr 
Control on the form of license currently t 
use, except for the following items: 















Narcotics___ 
| Ee 
Arms, ammunition, 
and Implements | 
of war________--- \ Department of State 
Tinplate scrap 
Helium 


| Treasury Departme 


Applications for licenses to export 
items mentioned above will be made di 
to the appropriate department. 

(b) Each application made to the 
of Export Control will be accompanied 
certain additional information: 

1. A statement as to the calendar q 
year to which the export is to be made. 

2. A statement as to whether a navi 
mailcert, aircert, or export license was 
issued for the exportation of the material 
question. If such a document were 
the reference number of each such case m 
be given. 
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and materials consigned to desti- 

—Raigey forth in the list of selected desti- 
Sons frequently require transshipment 
oe ile the goods are still subject to control by 
~ applicant. The transshipment of the 
yt articles will generally be permitted 
ided the applicant states on his export 
me application that transshipment will 

necessary and gives full particulars as to 
of port where the transshipment will occur, 
the reason for the transshipment and the 
names and addresses of all persons connected 
with the transaction. 

4, The applicant will show on the license 
application the quantity of the material ac- 
cording to the unit of measure as required by 
he regulations appearing on the export li- 
ares application form and in the Compre- 
hensive Export Control Schedules. In addi- 
tion, the applicant must show the weight in 
metric tons OT kilograms. 


g. Time in Which Application Must Be Made. 


(a) Applications for export licenses will be 
considered on a calendar quarter basis. 

(b) Licenses will be issued during the last 
month of the preceding quarter and through- 
out the current quarter, for shipment during 
that quarter. Licenses will not be received 
in the third month of any quarter for ship- 
ment during that quarter unless the applicant 
specifically requests that the license be issued 
for shipment in the third month. 

(c) Applications received after the begin- 
ning of the third month of a quarter will 
automatically be processed for shipment dur- 
ing the succeeding quarter, unless the appli- 
cant specifically indicates otherwise (see (b) 
above and (d) below). 

(d) In exceptional cases, e. g., when the 
applicant requires considerable time for the 
manufacture of the goods to be shipped and 
wishes to obtain a decision as to whether the 
license will be granted prior to manufactur- 
ing the articles, the applicant may file an 
application well in advance of the calendar 
quarter year in which time shipment is pro- 

to be made. The applicant must state 
in such cases the reason for the early filing of 
the application and the calendar quarter year 
during which shipment is proposed to be 
made. Licenses issued thus in advance will 
be valid for shipment only in the quarter for 
which issued. 

(e) Applications may be made for shipment 
at any time during the quarter except as 
otherwise stated herein. 


7. Blockade Control Permit. 

The granting of licenses to export certain 
articles and materials to Eire, Portugal, Spain, 
Spanish Atlantic Islands, Spanish Morocco, 
and Switzerland is subject to the issuance of 
the blockade control permit by appropriate 
authorities in London. License applications 
will be accepted by the Office of Export Con- 
trol only after the Office of Export Control 
has been notified by appropriate authorities of 
the issuance of the permit. Upon receipt of 
notice by the Office of Export Control of the 
issuance of such a permit the Office of Export 
Control will advise the exporter to file a li- 
cense application. The issuance of the li- 
censes in these cases will be subject to the 
supply condition in the United States. 

Applications for permits must be made in 
the countries of destination to whatever au- 
thority has been designated in the countries 
for this purpose. The items for which a 
blockade control permit is at present re- 


quired are listed below: 
Eire: All. 
Portugal : 

Petroleum products other than petro- 
latum, white and technical oils (me- 
dicinal, pharmaceutical, and process- 
ing) and paraffin wax. 

Tinplate. 

Wheat and other grains. 
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Spain: 

Beans. 

Wheat, rye, and their flours. 

Fodder, including hay, cereal oOffals, 
chickpeas, maize, meal, barley, oats, 
pulses. 

Rice and maizena. 

Petroleum products. 

Spanish Atlantic Islands: 

Wheat, rye and their flours. 

Fodder, including hay, cereal offals, 
chickpeas, maize, maize meal, barley, 
oats, pulses. 

Meat. 

Coffee. 

Pork and bacon. 

Animal fats and vegetable oils and oil- 
seeds. 

Fertilizers. 

Superphosphates. 

Rubber tires and tubes. 

Spanish Morocco: 

Sugar. 

Wheat, rye and their flours. 

Fodder, including hay, cereal offals, 
chickpeas, maize, maize meal, barley, 
oats, pulses. 

Switzerland: 

Barley (including barley malt). 

Babbitt metal. 

Carbon black. 

Casings (beef and hog) 

Castorseed. 

Coal. 

Cocoa and preparations. 

Cocoa butter. 

Cocoanut (Ceylon and/or dessicated). 

Coffee. 

Corn sirup. 

Cotton (raw o1 carded, including waste, 
other than linters). 

Fats (animal and vegetable). 

Honey. 

Fishmeal. 

Glucose. 

Greases (animal and vegetable). Notre.— 
But not Waxes, animal and vegetable. 

Maize and fodder generally (includes 
beans, peas, lentils, dried edible beans, 
cereal offals, edible white beans, hay, 
pulses, meat meal, etc.). 

Oil—Animal and_ vegetable 
butter). 

Cod liver. 

Cottonseed. 

Castorsced 

Chinavocd. 

Fish lubricating. 

Mineral (.ncluding shock absorber fluid, 
brake fluid, Auto Declene Flushing 
Fluid). 

White. 

Oilseed cake, meal and residues—and 
other oilseeds. 

Oilseeds. 

Petroleum products (all) .' 

Rapeseed and. oil. 

Rubber (raw): 


Rubber tires. 

Rubber manufacturers (including 
sports goods). Note.—But excluding 
goods for medical and the like pur- 
pose, e. g., dental rubber surgical 
gloves, etc. (The Ministry’s defini- 
tion of rubber has been expanded to 
include synthetic rubber.) 

Rice. 

Rye. 

Solid glucose. 

Spices (pepper, nutmeg, bay leaves, car- 
demons, pimento, etc.). 

Stearic acid. 

Stearin. 

Sugar (corn, raw and refined). 

Tea. 


(peanut 


‘Does not apply in respect of navicert ap- 
plications for small consignments of Oils 
and Fats for Pharmaceutical or Cosmetic 
purposes. 
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Tinplate (including alloy and scrap). 
Tin metal. 
Tobacco. 


Vegetable and animal fats and oils. 

Vitamin concentrates (including cod- 
liver oil). 

Vegetable seeds. 

Oats. 

Cotton piece goods. 

Woolen piece goods. 


Nore.—This does not extend to cloth- 
ing and other manufactures of 
cotton and wool. 


The prior clearance (blockade control per- 
mit) requirement does not apply to any 
shipment to Eire when made by mail regard- 
less of the use to which the item is to be put. 
Thus if an item is valued at $25 or less, it 
may be shipped to Eire if permitted by the 
$25 general license without obtaining a prior 
clearance. If the item to be shipped is 
valued at more than $25 and the shipment 
is to be made by mail, it will be necessary for 
the exporter to secure an individual export 
license but the exporter need not wait for 
prior clearance and notification of receipt of 
same from the Office of Export Control. 

Exports to other destinations subject to 
the blockade control permit regulation will 
not require a prior clearance for articles 
shipped by mail provided the articles so 
shipped are for the personal use of the con- 
signee or ultimate consignee in and other 
than commercial manner. 

8. Numbers Appearing on the Licenses. 

Each license application is given a case 
number when received by the Office of Ex- 
port Control. This case number should al- 
ways be referred to when communicating 
with the Office in regard to the application. 
All licenses issued for shipment to any of 
the countries set forth in the list of destina- 
tions referred to will receive an additional 
number identified as “Control Number.” 
Each such number will have a letter prefix 
such as “a ae tos 7 ig ag or “ae * The con- 
trol number must be noted on the manifest 
of the ship or plane carrying the cargo 
licensed for export. In the list of postal 
consignments, the “Control Number” and 
“Case Number” must appear on the outside 
of each package. 


No. 283—Procedure for Applying for Li- 
cense to Export Rubber (Current Con- 
trols Bulletin No. 10) 

The Office of Export Control has is- 
sued Current Controls Bulletin No. 10, 
dated March 5, outlining the procedure 
for applying for licenses to export rubber. 
It should be noted that the crude rubber 
content (sec. 2) should be expressed in 
pounds under section 7 of the license ap- 
plication. When the product to be ex- 
ported contains reclaimed rubber, that 
content should also be expressed in 
pounds. License applications for prod- 
ucts wholly or largely made of reclaimed 
rubber will as a rule be given more favor- 
able consideration than those made of 
crude rubber. ; 

Where rubber goods are subject to lim- 
itation orders of the War Production 
Board (sec. 4), preference ratings are not 
necessary for their production for export, 
as the articles that can be made may 
be sold in either the domestic market or 
for export. 

Furthermore, in returning licenses for 
revalidation and in the submittal of new 
applications, a statement as to the state 
of manufacture will facilitate considera- 
tion by the licensing authorities, espe- 
cially for products made or to be made 
to specifications which would make the 
articles unsuitable in this market in the 
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event of the rejection of the application. 
With the present critical rubber position, 
exporters will appreciate that the ordi- 
nary commercial considerations are no 
longer applicable and that vital war re- 
quirements have first call on all rubber 
available. It is therefore essential to 
avoid the manufacture of products to in- 
dividual specifications without wurst 
securing an export license. Special at- 
tention is directed to section 5, which 
would indicate the general advisability 
of the procurement of export licenses to 
cover all orders for rubber products be- 
fore starting production. 

The provisions of Current Controls 
Bulletin No. 10 follow: 


The following procedure is to be followed in 
applying for licenses to export all crude rub- 
ber and rubber products classified as Rubber 
and Manufactures in Department of Com- 
merce Schedule B. This critical material 
will not be allocated according to geograph- 
icai areas, but will be distributed only to All 
the most vital need in areas where supplies 
are exhausted. 

1. Except as noted below, the remaining 
general and unlimited licenses covering ex- 
ports of rubber and rubber goods will be re- 
voked on midnight, March 7, 1942. This 
revocation extends to the general license for 
small shipments, not in excess of $25 in 
value, and to the general license for in transit 
shipments of rubber and rubber goods. The 
general in transit license for shipments be- 
tween parts of the British Empire, and gen- 
eral licenses covering exportations in per- 
sonal baggage, or shipments to the United 
States Government are not, however, revoked. 
With these exceptions and with the excep- 
tion of lend-lease shipments, an individual 
export license will be required henceforth 
for all exports of rubber and rubber goods. 

2. All license applications covering exports 
of rubber and rubber goods must hereafter 
show the crude rubber content of the articles 
or materials involved. 

3. Effective March 7, 1942, outstanding in- 
dividual licenses (except licenses dated Feb- 
ruary 10, 1942, or subsequent thereto) cover- 
ing exports of rubber and rubber goods wili 
not be valid unless the license shall have 
been revalidated by the Board of Economic 
Warfare. Such revalidation shall be evi- 
denced by a notation to that effect upon the 
license itself or by an authorization in writ-~ 
ing or by wire addressed to the appropriate 
Collector of Customs or Postmaster. Licenses 
returned for revalidation should contain an 
endorsement or be accompanied by a state- 
ment showing the crude rubber content of 
the articles or materials yet to be shipped 
and the approximate shipping date or dates 
for each of the articles or materials yet to be 
shipped. 

4. In all cases where a preference rating is 
sought involving exports of rubber or rubber 
goods, the priority application and the ex- 
port license application should be submitted 
together in the first instance to the Board of 
Economic Warfare. If priority assistance is 
sought involving a rubber exportation for 
which a license has already been issued (and 
revalidated in the case of licenses now out- 
standing), the priority application should 
be submitted to the Board of Economic War- 
fare with either a copy of the export license 
or a statement that one has been issued 
(giving date, case number, license number 
and crude rubber content of the articles and 
materials licensed) . 

5. In view of the severity of the rubber 
situation, shipments will be restricted to the 
most vital needs of each country of destina- 
tion, and will not be permitted where the 
material or a substitute is available in the 
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country of destination. It is important, 
therefore, that full information be given as 
to the ultimate use of the proposed ship- 
ment. In order that the ultimate use may 
be known, particularly in the case of tires 
and tubes, exporters should indicate: (a) 
that the shipment is required to fill a spe- 
cific order, upon which a statement as to 
the use of the shipment may be based, or; 
(pb, attach a Certificate of Necessity issued 
by one of the other American republics, wheu 
such a certificate has been forwarded to the 
applicant by the consignee, which certificate 
will contain information as to the use of the 
shipment, or; (c) warrant that the shipment 
will be earmarked and distributed only to 
consumers of a particular class, so that the 
ultimate use of the shipment may be de- 
termined. 


No. 284—Exports of Track-laying Trac- 
tors and Auxiliary Equipment Permit- 
ted Under General License to Group C 
Countries. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that, effective 
immediately, exports of track-laying 
tractors and auxiliary equipment (see 
announcement No. 274 in ForEeIcGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for March 7) may be 
exported under general license to the 
following destinations only: Canada, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Newfoundland, Greenland, and Iceland 
(Group C countries). These tractors and 
accessories are listed under Schedule B 
numbers 7873 through 7878.5, and aux- 
iliaries include bulldozers, angle dozers, 
power winches and power control units 
produced for mounting on track-laying 
tractors. 


No. 285—Shipments Under Licenses Held 
by Netherlands Purchasing Commis- 
sion to be Cleared for Australia. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that, because 
of war cOnditions, many shipments of 
commodities originally designated to be 
exported to Netherlands Indies under li- 
censes held by the Netherlands Purchas- 
ing Commission must now be diverted to 
Australia. Until further notice, there- 
fore, all shipments of commodities now 
licensed for exportation to the Nether- 
lands Indies under unlimited or other 
licenses held by the Netherlands Pur- 
chasing Commission will be cleared to 
Australia. 


No. 286—Unlimited and General Licenses 
for Exports of Rubber and Rubber 
Manufacturers Revoked. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that all licenses, 
both general and unlimited, authorizing 
exports of rubber of all classes and of 
rubber manufacturers have been revoked, 
effective from midnight March 7, 1942. 
This revocation applies to all shipments 
regardless of value, but does not affect 
lend-lease shipments, exportations in 
personal baggage, or the general in- 
transit license authorizing shipments be- 
tween parts of the British Empire, or 
shipments made under General License 
GUS. Individual export licenses will, 
therefore, be required for all exports of 
rubber and rubber manufacturers except 
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as specifically exempted above. Ing 
ual licenses dated prior to Feb 
1942, will not be honored unless 4% 
license has been revalidated by the g 
fice of Export Control. Individual » 
port licenses dated on or after Feb 

10, 1942, are not affected by these 
structions. 


No. 287—Exports of Typewriters, 
or Used, Prohibited Until Purthy 
Notice. 


The Office of Export Control has F 
fied collectors of customs that a 
further notice new or used t 
are not to be cleared for exportat 
Shipments on docks, on lighters, 
laden aboard vessels, and those now 
transit from manufacturers or qd 
pursuant to orders for actual export are 
excepted from this prohibition, 
shipments under General License 
or under the provisions of the 
Lease Act, or those consigned to Unite 
States armed forces may Still go fop. 
ward without regard to these restrictions 


No. 288—Automobiles Privately Ownej 
by Persons Departing from the Unite 


States Exportable under General li. 


cense. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 


fied collectors of customs that p 

automobiles, the personal property ot 
persons departing from this country, may 
be exported under general license § 
countries 1 through 81, when not em: 
ported for purposes of resale. 
of sale or registration for such cars mug 
indicate that the car was in pOssessigg” 


of the applicant prior to January 1, 194, 


and the applicant must file with the ou : 


toms an affidavit certifying that the car 


is not being exported for sale. 
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(Continued from p. 7) 


of Madagascar were developed, the cheap | 
labor available there enabled producers 


to market amber 


to compete. 


A number of attempts have beg 
made to produce a satisfactory mach 
for splitting mica. One for splittit 
amber mica was relatively successf 
and was used commercially, but 
finally abandoned because of thickné 
Many mica experts are of the opi 
that there never will be a really satisfa 
tory machine for splitting mica, fp 
ularly for muscovite, the splitting” 
which is more difficult than that of # 
amber variety. 


Fortunately, large supplies of 
are found in this hemisphere. ~ 
United States and Canada have for soi 
years been sources for mica. The @& 
cial problem in production, should 1% 
hemisphere be separated from Im 
sources, lies not so much in 
of the raw material as in the 
trained, cheap labor to grade and & 
the material. 
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mica at prices with § 
which Canadian producers were unable 





